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Po ORLA LS 


~17) Everything God uses big words. “Everything” is a good example 
Give Thanks” | ° one of God’s big words. It admits of no excep- 

tions. When God says, “In everything give thanks,” 
He means in “everything.” 

November is the month in which we find thanksgiving a matter of national 
significance. We Christians will crowd our churches on this Day of Thanks- 
giving and praise God for His big heart and His open hand. 

But to thank God in everything? That calls for a real tussle with the flesh. 
Thank Him in my weakness? Of course; only when I do so, can I truly appre- 
ciate and thank Him for His strength. Thank Him in my failures? Yes; then 
can I best understand that He alone gives the increase. Thank Him in my 
frustrations? Yes; then the prayer “Thy will be done” takes on more meaning. 

We find it much easier to thank God when the sun is bright and the breeze 
is cool. God uses storms to teach us gratitude. It is in the dark night of our 
despair over ourselves that the stars of His promises shine the more brightly. 

Because of the overruling providence of our almighty God we can give 
thanks in everything. “We know that all things work together for good to them 
that love God, to them who are the called according to His purpose.” Because 
of the unfailing grace of God in Christ, our Savior, we can thank Him in every- 
thing, for we are persuaded that nothing, not even our basest sins of ingrati- 
tude, “can separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus, our 
Lord.” Because of the effectual work of the Comforter we can give thanks to 
God in everything, for He will “guide our feet into the way of peace.” 

We can thank God in everything because God, our Father, has His hand 
in everything either to overrule or to bless, either to ward off or to stimulate, 
either to hurt that He may heal or to prosper that He may gladden. 

M.L. K. 


Academic Freedom [| recent years much has been written about 

academic freedom. Many have been the pro- 
tests that investigations and pressure groups are hindering the free expression 
of thought and inquiry in the classroom and the laboratory. The obvious 
implication is that with the loss of academic freedom individual freedom 
and the search for truth are sacrificed. It is also implied that free inquiry 
will be supplanted by bigotry and prejudice, finally resulting in a complete 
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submission to the control of ideas and eventually to the dictatorship of an 
almost impregnable in-group. 

That such assertions are not unfounded can be demonstrated by what 
happened under Nazism and is now happening under Communism. That 
the loss of freedom of thought and speech may lead to domination by a small 
but ruthless group and the exploitation of people is more than fantasy. 

There is no doubt that the loss of academic freedom would have serious 
consequences for the church as well as the state. Applying freedom of speech 
and inquiry directly to the church and church-related institutions, we are 
safe in saying that a church which will not tolerate free expression within 
limits must be a weak organ, one based on shaky articles of faith. On the 
other hand, we are safe in saying that a church which takes a clear-cut posi- 
tion has little to fear from criticism from outsiders or its own members. 

What is forgotten often, however, is the fact that the critic also has respon- 
sibilities. The teacher in the classroom, the lecturer on the podium, and the 
pastor in the pulpit cannot speak of his church as a foreign body or regard 
all of those who differ with his as persons who have been infected by a religious 
dryrot. One of the first duties the critic has is to state the position he opposes 
with meticulous care, just as carefully as he presents his own position. He has 
the right, of course, to state his own position, but in doing so he has the God- 
given duty to put the best construction on that which he is attacking. 

The critic may, of course, arrive at a point in his position which makes 
it necessary for him, for conscience’ sake, to separate from his church. The 
church must likewise be vigilant to examine the critic’s position in order to 
determine whether his membership may continue. In such serious matters 
the church will remain objective and avoid hurried action in order that justice 
may prevail and that its action is not based on issues in which there can be 
an honest difference of opinion. 

The critic must, moreover, make sure that he is not taking his own posi- 
tion because of personal animosity toward an individual or a group. He must 
recognize that, after all, his position may be the result of a pervasive hostility 
and rebelliousness which may be nothing more than a childhood residue from 
which he has not yet freed himself. 

If the critic is a true Christian, he must guard against seeking out Bible 
teachings which support his predisposed position, disregarding, almost will- 
fully, Bible teachings which do not fit into his frame. If he believes that all 
Scripture is inspired, he must control his critical remarks accordingly. 

And the critic sinks to a low level indeed if he makes propaganda for his 
position without conferring directly with those whom he attacks. In that case 
his tactics are those of a propagandist; even worse, they are those of a maligner. 

Academic freedom is not a one-way tunnel, not a hit-and-run affair. The 
person who engages in criticism has stern responsibilities. He must follow 
an impeccable code based on Christian ethics, all the more so if he is a brother 
in Christ. A.F.S. 
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Found Wanting? In this issue of LurHerAN Epucation valuable in- 

formation is presented on the relationship between 
church and state as it affects formal education. One item which deserves our 
serious concern is teacher certification. 

Note that “twenty-nine states require a Bachelor’s degree for elementary 
teaching certificates. Five years ago there were fourteen states that had this 
requirement.” The trend is obvious. Forty-seven states require a Bachelor's 
degree for teaching in junior and senior high schools. 

Do these requirements affect us? Definitely! The police power of the state 
includes the right to regulate and supervise church schools to make sure that 
equivalent education is offered. Equivalence depends primarily on two things: 
(1) curriculum and (2) competence. Lutheran schools should not find it dif- 
ficult to comply with curriculum regulations. The item of teacher training is 
one that needs attention. We must exercise care lest emergency measures be- 
come standardized through constant use. 

With the rapid increase in school enrollments and an insufficient supply 
of teachers, states will find it difficult “to apply rigorously their certification 
requirements.” This circumstance will tend to encourage continued emergency 
production. However, when the days of reckoning come, we must not be found 
wanting. 

Meeting certification requirements should not be considered a chore or 
a burden. Professional people should consider such things obvious and not 
hesitate to go the second mile. H. G. 


Our Beautiful America The recent observance of Columbus Day 
in many parts of the land brought the sig- 


nificance of the discovery of the New World to the attention of many of us 
who are privileged to live in that section of it which constitutes these United 
States of ours. When we consider the rich and manifold blessings which we 
enjoy in our homeland, we are apt to overlook its natural beauty. One be- 
comes forcefully impressed with this grandeur when he is privileged to see 
some of the beautiful scenic sections of our country, such as the majestic 
Rocky Mountain territory. Away from a crowded metropolitan community 
and transferred to a scenic mountain area, one recalls the memorable words 
of William Cullen Bryant: “To him who in the love of nature holds com- 
munion with her visible forms, she speaks a various language.” 

The colorful sights of the gorgeous canyons with their huge and fantastic 
rock formations, their extensive slopes covered with dense forests of ever- 
greens, and their peaceful brooks interrupted by occasional waterfalls move 
one to meditate on the power and goodness of God. Towering above the 
canyons are the majestic mountain peaks, some of them covered with per- 
petual snow. All of this marvelous natural beauty, still little touched by the 
hand of man, proclaims the power and the glory of the Creator and calls to 
mind the word of the Psalmist: “O Lord, how manifold are Thy works! In 
wisdom hast Thou made them all. The earth is full of Thy riches.” (Ps. 104:24.) 
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Thus nature indeed speaks a various language to one who holds communion 
with her visible forms. 

Over and against this awe-inspiring grandeur, the work of our almighty 
Creator and Preserver, we become conscious of our human limitations and are 
overcome with a feeling of humility. Occasional markers of man’s activities, 
such as an abandoned mine or a small ghost town in a valley, present a chapter 
of history which records the stern fact that generations pass and man has no 
abiding place on our planet regardless of the scientific progress of our age. 

Teachers who are concerned about extending their education and supple- 
menting their professional development should not by-pass opportunities to 
visit the scenic and historic sections of our great country. While Europe and 
the Orient are generally regarded as the most worthwhile sections of the globe 
for educational tours, our own land offers rich opportunities for cultural and 
spiritual enrichment. These should not be overlooked. The stars and stripes 
float over a land whose people are today economically, politically, and spirit- 
ually the most richly blessed on earth and whose natural beauty is not sur- 
passed by those areas cultures of which date back to the dawn of history. 
America the beautiful is a desirable land in which to live and to serve God 
and one’s fellow man. ToR: 


Our Educational Task Recently a nationally known group outlined 
the areas in which the American schools 


should give instruction and guidance. It was suggested that the schools should 

1. Prepare people to make a living. 

2. Prepare people to live a mature and complete personal, family, social, 
and civic life. 

8. Help increase people’s understanding of the arts, sciences, humanities and 
their appreciation of our cultural heritage. 

Our schools can accept this challenge. 

In a sense all schools prepare people to make a living. When a teacher 
requires an honest day’s work in the classroom, he is laying the proper founda- 
tion for honest workmanship in later life. A teacher can help a pupil develop 
the proper respect for work. He can teach the child that it is honorable to 
earn his bread in the sweat of his brow. He can point out that a day laborer 
with pick and shovel is doing a task that is just as acceptable in the sight of 
God as that done by the highest paid white-collar executive. The Christian 
teacher, in short, can cultivate attitudes and habits that will prepare his pupils 
to make an honest living. 

To prepare people for living mature and complete lives falls into the 
teaching area of our schools. We want to bring people into right relation 
with God through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. We train them to worship 
and depend on God. We expect our people, in gratitude to God and on the 
basis of the Ten Commandments, to live responsible and morally accept- 
able lives. 
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From this root the fullness of life can grow and develop. A well-adjusted 
person will want to use his personal talents and take advantage of personal 
blessings. He will owe it to God to become a well-rounded personality steeped 
in the ways of God. He will “grow in wisdom and stature and in favor with 
God and man.” 

His family life will reflect the love for parents and children that God 
expects. This will breed cordial relationships which bind families so loyally 
together. 

His social life will reflect a deep love for his neighbor, an honest respect 
for his fellow man, an earnest desire to share beautiful friendships and warm, 
unselfish neighborliness that makes for good community living. 

His civic life will reflect a basic acceptance of responsibility for the moral 
climate and good government in the community. He will not shun public 
office if it is offered him. He will help elect into public office honest men who 
cannot be bribed or corrupted and give them every support to keep them 
honest. He will support law enforcement agencies and help them do their 
duty. He will oppose vice and evil in every form. Every teacher in our schools 
will do his utmost to prepare his pupils to live mature and complete lives. 

To increase the understanding of the arts, sciences, humanities, is not dif- 
ficult for our schools. LUTHERAN EpucaTIon is currently carrying a series of 
articles on science and science teaching. Our educational task as reflected in 
these articles involves helping people to understand and appreciate the sci- 
ences in their relationship to God, man, and the world. To this end our 
scholars have developed a scientific synthesis that can be passed through our 
schools to the pupils of our church. In this way we can meet our educa- 
tional task. 

The arts, humanities, and our cultural heritage must be taught in our 
schools. We are the custodians. We therefore have an opportunity to develop 
a taste for good art, religious as well as secular. We can produce a love for 
esthetically good literature. We can develop an appreciation for beautiful and 
sound musical composition. The good in the cultural heritage of Western 
civilization is ours to pass on to the children in our schools. We can bring 
them real pleasure and a rich and full life. 

What is our educational taskP We begin with paying homage and adora- 
tion to the Triune God. From that point we lead our pupils into all knowl- 
edge. We prepare them to make a living, to live mature and complete lives, 
and to appreciate our cultural heritage. jhe 


Our Schools Must Be We know a story about a youth who was 
Identified As Lutheran known to be a good churchgoing Christian 


in his home community and who decided 
to spend a season in the logging camps of the North Woods. It seems he 
found the loggers’ behavior to be shocking and their language foul. Blasphemy 
and riotous living habits frightened him out of his wits, at first. But he 
managed to “get through the season all right.” 
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“What happened when you were discovered to be a Lutheran Christian?” 
his former principal asked. 

“Oh, they never did find that out,” was the youth's reply. 

Now, there is a relation of this story to many an experience we super- 
intendents meet. Our visitations take us into communities where Lutheran 
schools have existed for scores of years as well as into newly established com- 
munities with new schools. It is surprising to note the extremes to be found 
as to identification of the Lutheran school in the different communities. Some 
schools are well known and have made a definite impact in school circles as 
well as on community life, while others are not only little known, but almost 
entirely unknown even by the school people. who should know about them. 

We are concerned that our Lutheran schools be properly identified in 
their communities. Let’s concentrate on this necessary phase of activity this 
school year. Among the scores of things principals and teachers can do, per- 
haps these suggestions are primary: 

1, Register your school with the city, town, or village school authorities. 

2. Get acquainted with the county superintendent, and see to it that you 
are on his mailing and calling lists. 

3. Identify your school in either the private or the parochial list as “Lu- 
theran” with the State commissioner of education. 

4, Attend public school teacher institutes. 

5. Have someone from your faculty or from your P. T. L. associated in some 
manner with the local P. T. A. organizations or the N. E. A. chapter. 

6. It pays to have the principal attend meetings of the principals’ or school 
administrators’ clubs and to volunteer his services. 

7. Check to see whether your school is identified correctly in the telephone 
book in your town. (Seven out of the first ten school visits we made 
showed us that the telephone book had neither the church’s nor the 
school’s telephone listed . . . not even in the “classified” section. ) 

8. Have you looked at your school sign lately? Don’t save money on your 
school sign. It’s your cheapest advertising. (We know of a school sign 
which was viewed for four years by community passers-by and read: 
“Zion Lutheran Grammar School.” Yes, it was taken down the very day 
of our first visit. ) 

9. Be positive while attending community meetings. Your contribution is 
sought after since public education is concerned about moral and spiritual 
values in curriculum and performance evaluations. 

10. Make maximum use of Lutheran teachers who are presently taking, or 
who have completed, in-service training courses at local teachers’ training 
colleges. Invite them to your faculty meetings and/or conferences. (This 
is one way of “keeping up with the times.” ) 

11. Make use of leaders of public education. When was your faculty meeting 
or that of several Lutheran school faculties in your community last ad- 


dressed by a public school leader? 
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12. We know of progressive Lutheran principals and of several teachers in 
our schools who serve their communities as committeemen on park boards, 


youth leadership groups, etc. 


These are a few suggestions. They at least can give you a start toward 
putting your school in the community’s consciousness. 
In an interview we had recently with the Roman Catholic Monsignor of 

a large Eastern city, we noted that the venerable gentleman referred to “Cath- 

olic education” almost exclusively in identifying his system. Friend, how 

“Lutheran” is your Christian school? 

Come with me on one of my regular school visitations, and score the 
school we visit on the following: 

1. Does the school have an adequate sign? religious pictures? statuary of 
Christ, the saints, Luther? religious plaques? Luther's coat-of-arms? a cross 
or crucifix? the Christian flag as well as the American flag? 

2. Has every classroom a copy of The Course of Studies for Lutheran Ele- 
mentary Schools and copies of the Curricula for Lutheran Schools prom- 
inently displayed? 

3. Is there a special sanctuary either in each of the separate classrooms or 
somewhere in the school? Do people seem to be very much interested in 
the sanctuary? Is there a reverent attitude by pupils when approaching 
the sanctuary? 

4. Are your classrooms identified as Lutheran for the casual observer? Don’t 


you think they should be? 


We have found that perhaps the best time for full identification of your 
school as Lutheran and/or as a part of the local Lutheran parish is the initial 
interview with non-Lutheran parents when application for their child’s admis- 
sion is made. Make maximum use of this opportunity. You cannot afford to 
be apologetic over against your school’s Lutheran program. 

Every child entering your school —Lutheran, sectarian, unchurched — 
will receive instruction and training according to the Lutheran interpretation 
of Scripture, in Lutheran dogma, according to Lutheran concepts, and in the 
distinctive Lutheran view of life. Baptism, confirmation, training for full par- 
ticipation in the Lutheran parish, and participation in the full Lutheran pro- 
gram in stewardship, missions, and welfare are “musts” for every child in 
your school. These matters must be fully explained to parents and pupils in 
the initial or subsequent interviews upon enrollment. It is only fair that we 
are positive in this matter. 

Have you considered that many millions of dollars each year are invested 
by Synod and by the Lutheran congregations in the type of Lutheran schools 
we have? Can we actually afford a lack of optimum identification of our 
schools as truly Lutheran? Let each principal and each teacher seek out every 
possible opportunity for properly identifying his school or his class as Lu- 
theran, and let’s begin now! ARTHUR E. WITTMER 
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Not “Just Another = Christians who have a heart for the cause of Chris- 
Collection” tian education will find themselves in hearty 
agreement with the cause represented in the 
“Building for Christ” effort in Synod. This attempt to gather $5,000,000 for 
“extrasynodical” agencies has a definite relationship to the work of Christian 
education in our church. 

A quick glance at the agencies to be benefited by our gifts reveals that the 
Lord’s dollars will sustain and expand the work of feeding His lambs and 
sheep. Because these priceless souls are precious to Him, we who are entrusted 
with His dollars as well as His work will give most generously in order to 
bring this effort to a successful conclusion. 

The causes to be benefited by our gifts are: 


Mill Neck Manor Lutheran School for the Deaf $ 150,000 


Lutheran Deaconess Association 250,000 
Bethesda Lutheran Home 1,700,000 
Valparaiso University 2,500,000 
Board of Relief and Refugee Service 400,000 

$5,000,000 


With so much to be done by God’s people in so little time, it becomes 
necessary to call to mind St. Paul’s admonition: “Let us not be weary in 
welldoing.” 

“Building for Christ” is clearly a debt we cannot choose but pay. 

Moto ke 


A Little Confusion “But I'm a college graduate, and he only finished 

high school.” Betty ponders and worries. Yes, 
she thinks a lot of Jim. But, under the circumstances, will their lives be com- 
patible if she marries him? 

Betty is suffering from a rather common misconception. She believes that 
education is synonymous with schooling. She does not understand that a sur- 
prising amount of schooling is not education and that a person can be highly 
educated without having had much schooling. Now, it is not to be inferred 
that the less schooling you have had the more educated you are. It is to an 
individual's advantage to go to school, since circumstances are here provided 
for systematic and continuous growth. 

Betty's trouble is that she is trying to pass judgment on an inadequate 
number of criteria. She does not appreciate the growth which may be a con- 
sequence of reading good books and magazines, attending lectures, traveling, 
and freely exchanging ideas with others. After weighing the situation care- 
fully on the basis of all factors involved, she may find that Jim has an education 
at least comparable to hers, if not better. ree. 


The Church Year and the Parish School 


ALAN STEINBERG 


Every Christian is a member of the 
body of Christ. Under most circum- 
stances — as he attends a football 
game, walks down the street, or goes 
to the grocer—his relation to the 
church is hardly perceptible. But 
place him into the house of God, see 
- him learn from Scripture and _par- 
ticipate in worship with the congre- 
gation, observe him as he receives the 
body and blood of his Lord in the 
Holy Communion, hear him as he 
confesses his faith —in these things 
we see the manifestations of his rela- 
tionship to the risen Lord. Within 
him the Holy Spirit is raising up an 
ever more “lively stone.” To what, 
however, do we really attribute the 
smile on our parishioner’s face as he 
exits from church — joy in his worship 
or relief that it is over? Has he been 
spiritually strengthened this day, or 
has he merely fulfilled another obliga- 
tion, unconsciously climbed another 
rung up the ladder of work-righteous- 
ness? 

Christians from the Apostolic age 
through Martin Luther’s day to our 
own time have striven to make cor- 
porate (group) worship meaningful. 
The Lutheran church is a liturgical 
church. Through the centuries it has 
used a liturgy logical in sequence and 
sound in theology. Each Lord’s Day 
this liturgy focuses the Christian’s at- 
tention on the central truths of justifi- 
cation and sanctification. Anyone who 
doubts this has only to glance at the 
first 168 pages of The Lutheran 
Hymnal. 

The Christian church year and the 
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Morning and Communion services re- 
ceive wide usage in the Missouri 
Synod. Usability does not, however, 
necessarily imply intelligibility. Any 
learning situation involving teacher 
and learner must consider not only 
the teacher and the tools with which 
he has to work but the learner and his 
tools as well. For the church to de- 
velop a liturgy is one thing; for the 
congregation to participate intelli- 
gently is quite another. If we wor- 
ship in English rather than Latin and 
substitute a lack of comprehension for 
the language barrier, we have gained 
nothing. 

Is our worship affecting the 
thoughts and lives of our congrega- 
tion members positively? Do we con- 
sider teaching the meaning of the 
liturgy as important as using the 
liturgy? We might query ourselves 
by altering Philip’s words to read, 
“Understandest thou what thou 
doestP” If for all practical purposes 
worship has for many Christian be- 
come monotonous and unintelligible, 
to what or to whom do we look for 
an explanation? 

Perhaps the answer lies with one of 
two alternatives. Either little if any 
instruction is taking place in the area 
of worship, or the re-teaching of that 
which has been learned is insufficient. 
Whichever alternative we choose to 
accept involves the Lutheran educa- 
tor, since he is an important factor 
in this teaching-learning situation. 

Recent figures reporting adult edu- 
cation and Bible class attendance 
throughout Synod provide evidence 
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that the majority of our confirmed 
Lutherans are not at present receiv- 
ing formal instruction from Scripture 
except in the Sunday service. For the 
vast majority of Lutherans the mes- 
sages of the First and especially the 
Second -and Third Articles are con- 
veyed almost solely during corporate 
worship. Corporate worship is the 
prime medium of the church for per- 
forming its teaching function on a 
large scale. It provides the Christian 
with a most unique opportunity to 
give outward evidence of his faith and 
thankfulness. The believer is uplifted 
and sustained by the Word as it comes 
to him orally and in the Real Presence 
of the Holy Communion for another 
week of worshipful, sanctified living. 

The relation between the worship 
of a congregation and the religious 
curriculum of a Lutheran parish 
school may appear remote. There are 
indications, however, that this remote- 
ness is more imaginary than real. Re- 
cent synodical publications attest to 
a growing consciousness of the posi- 
tion which worship occupies in spir- 
itual growth. In considering the re- 
lationship which matters liturgical 
bear to religious education, we en- 
counter philosophical and psychologi- 
cal problems: philosophical problems 
because we ask ourselves, “Why?” 
psychological ones because we ask, 
“When?” and “How”? 

Why do our Lutheran schools exist? 
Let us consider a twofold answer. 
First, they exist as agencies of the 
Holy Spirit to preach the Gospel of 
the Vicarious Atonement. They en- 
deavor to develop within the child 
a love for his Savior which will result 
in a life of sanctification. Secondly, 
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our schools train the lambs of Christ 
to use their every gift to the fullest 
capacity, in all walks of life, to the 
glory of God. Perhaps we have suc- 
ceeded to a greater degree in the first 
area than in the second, if the latter 
purpose would incorporate with the 
“common school branches” the intel- 
lectual processes which are connected 
with worship. God-pleasing formal 
worship is surely a part of God-pleas- 
ing sanctification, and no worship is 
complete unless the Christian under- 
stands what he is doing. 

The church has taken great pains to 
fuse the Introits, Collects, Graduals, 
Epistles, and Gospels into a meaning- 
ful whole. The hymns, preludes and 
postludes, prayers, etc., for most Sun- 
days throughout the year coincide 
with the propers. The colors of the 
chancel hangings testify to the atmos- 
phere in which the church worships 
during each season and feast day. 
Shall we neglect to use these media 
for edification which the church has 
provided? A parish school must strive 
to train completely if it is to train 
adequately. 

The life of the parish school child 
does not end with graduation, and 
a teacher naturally reckons with this 
fact as he considers the purpose which 
his school is trying to achieve. No 
longer will the graduate have a re- 
ligion lesson between nine and ten 
from Monday to Friday; instead the 
church year and the liturgy will for 
the most part supplant the school in 
this function. To meet this new re- 
ligious experience the young Christian 
should be able to call upon more than 
his. own limited capacity for adapta- 
tion. His parish school training should 
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have prepared him for corporate wor- 
ship. 

Instruction in the church year, by 
virtue of the essence of the church 
year itself, should become an impor- 
tant element in the Lutheran school’s 
religious curriculum. During the 
church year the Christian reviews 
the fundamental doctrines of sin and 
grace and rededicates himself to a life 
of sanctification. A child in our 
schools receives a similar instruction 
and motivation during his religion 
lessons. Since this is true, it would 
seem advisable to treat as an entity 
these two areas, which are so fre- 
quently regarded as distinct from 
each other. If, for example, we 
formally teach the church year and 
the liturgy of the services at a dif- 
ferent time than we teach the religion 
lesson, the child may mentally (and 
spiritually) separate worship and re- 
ligion, so that for him they have little 
relation to each other. We tread on 
very thin ice if even unconsciously 
we convey the impression that faith 
and practical Christianity at best have 
but a vague connection with congre- 
gational worship. 

Nor is abbreviation less tenuous 
than separation. Since we expect our 
children to spell correctly in adult- 
hood, we continually teach them to 
spell. If we expect the liturgy to be 
of practical value to them, should we 
not approach worship in the same 
way? It would be rather optimistic 
for us to expect the child to grasp the 
meaning and purpose of our liturgy 
on the basis of one week a year of 
concentrated study or occasional les- 
sons scattered infrequently through- 
out the year. It does not seem to be 
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oversimplifying the matter to ask our- 
selves whether or not worship and 
spelling are at least of equal concern 
to Lutheran educators. 

One possible solution to the prob- 
lem would be a religious curriculum 
which incorporates the normal con- 
tent and objectives of instruction 
based on the Catechism with the 
content and objectives of the church 
year in general and the Sunday and 
feast day services in particular. In 
addition to teaching the fundamental 
doctrines of justification and sanctifi- 
cation, such a curriculum would seek 
to benefit the child in two ways. It 
would make his corporate worship 
pointedly meaningful and intelligible, 
and in closely associating the church 
year with his Christian life it would 
lead him to draw spiritual sustenance 
from each season and each service. 
Carrying the aim of this curriculum 
to its ultimate conclusion would mean 
that the believer worships as the 
church has always expected him to 
worship — within the framework of 
its year. 

A program of this type has been de- 
veloped over the past five years by 
the faculty of St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
School in New York City. The results 
have been favorable. Also several 
other schools, employing the program 
in whole or in part, have endorsed it. 

The structure of such a curriculum 
rests on a “double unit” system. The 
two units which are taught simultan- 
eously are the season of the church 
year and the Chief Part correlated 
with that season. Normally the Chief 
Parts of our Catechism are divided 
into six units. These units provide the 
integers around which the year’s cur- 
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riculum is planned. While the Chief 
Parts may occasionally be selected so 
as to conform broadly to certain sea- 
sons and festivals, such as Christmas 
and Lent-Easter, the Chief Part 
usually remains the determining fac- 
tor governing sequence and length 
of teaching time. 

A religious curriculum revolving 
about the church year adds another 
determining factor — the season of the 
church. These codeterminants are 
then arranged according to a program 
which enables the class_to study the 
major areas of the Catechism during 
the church seasons with which they 
are most compatible. The worship of 
the congregation in church the previ- 
ous Sunday is recalled every morning 
in the classroom. It is resurrected 
from the mental tomb into which it 
is too often laid after the Sunday 
service. The curriculum endeavors to 
make the child realize that the mean- 
ing of the ordinary and the propers 
of the liturgy, the symbolism within 
the church, the colors of the season, 
yes, the entire service itself, is the 
personal spiritual property of each 
Christian. Worship and life are 
merged into one. 

In view of the multiplicity of direc- 
tions from which the Chief Parts may 
be approached, it is possible to organ- 
ize a “church-year” curriculum in 
several different ways. The following 
correlations, offered as a suggested 
sequence, list first the season and then 
the Chief Part to be studied within 
that season: Trinity (September to 
the end of Trinity) — The Ten Com- 
mandments; Advent — First Article; 
Christmas and Epiphany — The Sec- 
ond Article; Pre-Lent — review of doc- 
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trines; Lent (first four weeks) — 
Prayer; Lent (last two weeks plus 
first week of school after Easter) — 
The Holy Communion; Easter (to 
Rogation Wednesday) — Holy Bap- 
tism; Pentecost — The Third Article; 
Trinity (to end of school term) — The 
Office of the Keys. 

Within the over-all double unit are 
the individual weeks of the season, 
each of the latter being a subunit of 
study. The initial point from which 
the study for the week takes its direc- 
tion is the theme of the previous Sun- 
day’s liturgy, specifically the propers 
as found in The Lutheran Hymnal. 
Though other series of Epistles and 
Gospels are used from time to time in 
some of our congregations, the tradi- 
tional pericopes as found in our 
hymnal have been chosen for class- 
room study, since they seem to receive 
the most extensive use. 

The classwork for the week begins 
on Friday rather than on the follow- 
ing Monday for two reasons. An 
arrangement of this type affords the 
class an opportunity to review briefly 
the propers for the coming Sunday. 
It acts as a sort of catalyst in making 
the approaching Sunday’s worship as 
meaningful as possible. Secondly 
(and perhaps this function is more 
important), it serves to establish the 
spiritual theme for the week, pin- 
pointing that particular aspect of the 
Chief Part which is to be discussed 
from Friday through Monday to the 
following Thursday. The length of 
time needed in fusing the propers and 
the doctrines to be studied is left to 
the teacher’s discretion. Inasmuch as 
the propers will constitute a portion 
of every religion lesson, the initial 
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treatment on Friday is by no means 
meant to be exhaustive. At all times 
the propers are but the starting point 
of each day’s lesson — they are not an 
end in themselves. Nor is it either 
necessary or practical to investigate 
each of the propers at length in one 
session. Usually the week’s theme can 
be established by citing or permitting 
the children to locate several of the 
more pertinent verses or phrases. 

During the remaining four days of 
the modified week (Monday to Thurs- 
day) the procedure is similar to that 
of the previous Friday, with the ex- 
ception that the theme will not have 
to be established; it should, of course, 
be reviewed. The lesson begins with 
the teacher or class quoting or read- 
ing the verses from the propers which 
will serve to initiate and support the 
discussion for the day. While the class 
may point out passages which apply, 
it has been found advisable for the 
teacher to have his selection ready 
beforehand, since he must plan the 
lesson in advance. 

A religious curriculum of this na- 
ture does not necessarily limit itself 
to grades three or four to eight. It 
can be utilized in very simplified form 
even in the kindergarten. The propers 
do not have to be read to be appre- 
ciated. They may be conveyed in 
simple oral form should the children 
be unable to read the material. An 
additional thought to keep in mind is 
that the Sunday Gospel lessons will 
prove of assistance in planning the 
lesson, because the majority of them 
are in story form. Suggestions for 
implementing the kindergarten and 
primary department class sessions will 
follow in the concluding article. 
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When the children reach a grade level 
at which they can begin to read the 
propers, possibly Grade Three, The 
Lutheran Hymnal and the Bible be- 
come standard equipment. By the 
time the child enters fourth or fifth 
grade he will probably have come to 
appreciate the close interrelation be- 
tween his hymnal, his Bible, and cor- 
porate worship. Even under circum- 
stances in which a hymnal is not 
available, the Sunday Epistles and 
Gospels are readily accessible in the 
Bible. 

Various references are available for 
the teacher who desires to formulate 
his program according to the ap- 
proach outlined above. A few sug- 
gested references are: P. Strodach, 
The Church Year (occasionally quite 
helpful in developing the theme for 
the Sunday through the propers); 
L. Reed, The Lutheran Liturgy (a 
brief treatment of the church year and 
an excellent, lengthy explanation of 
the various orders of service); the 
magazine The Lutheran Chaplain 
(Vol. 12, no. 6 and all issues of Vol. 18 
discuss the minor festivals of the 
church year as found in The Lutheran 
Hymnal); H. J. Boettcher, Instructor's 
Manual for Luther's Small Catechism 
(chapter headings and suggestions 
within certain chapters list possible 
correlations with the church year); 
Synod’s General Course of Study 
(pp. 35-44, 59-64, 76—81 offer sug- 
gestions for teaching the meaning of 
the various parts of the Lutheran 
liturgy); Steiner and Scott, trans., 
Day by Day We Magnify Thee (se- 
lections of writings and sermons of 
Luther arranged according to the 
church year); Lutheran Church Cal- 
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endar (published yearly by the Ashby 
Company, Erie, Pa.). However, it 
should be remembered that most of 
these references do not have our par- 
ish schools in mind. Adaptations may 
be necessary. 

Measures will probably have to be 
taken by the individual faculty to 
compensate for the lack of reference 
material in this area which is written 
specifically for the Lutheran teacher. 
Since the latter part of 1952 the 
faculty of St. Matthew’s School has 
been developing curriculum outlines 
for each week of the church year dur- 
ing which the children are in school. 
These outline units were written to 
highlight for classroom use the most 
applicable verses and phrases of the 
propers. Following the verse is a sug- 
gested aspect of the week’s work 
which may be taught in correlation. 
The outlines are grouped according 
to the church seasons. Included in 
the outlines are the Bible readings to 
be studied in conjunction with the 
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specific week, doctrine, and applica- 
tion. Memory work and hymns for 
the week or season are selected by 
the faculty, whose choice is deter- 
mined largely by the religious theme 
prevalent at the time throughout the 
school. With the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit these outline units have 
aided in cultivating among the faculty 
and students an awareness of the doc- 
trinal and liturgical heritage of Chris- 
tianity in general and Lutheranism in 
particular. 

Theory and practice should go hand 
in hand. Each without the other 
eventually results in an inadequate 
school program. The present article 
has attempted to sketch briefly the 
theoretical basis of a church year re- 
ligious curriculum. A future article 
will offer suggestions for implement- 
ing such a program.* 


* Anyone desiring a copy of this tenta- 
tive course of study should contact Teacher 
Herbert Geisler, St. Matthew’s School, New 
York Nae 


Scuoot Is a Musr. — The future of the world is left to highly educated 
races who alone can handle the scientific apparatus necessary for pre-eminence 
in peace or survival in war. I hope our education will become broader and more 


liberal. — Winston CHURCHILL. 


VALUES OF THE CoMMON ScHooL.— The common school is the greatest 
discovery ever made by man. In two grand, characteristic attributes, it is 
supereminent over all others: first, in its universality—for it is capacious 
enough to receive and cherish in its parental bosom every child that comes 
into the world; and second, in the timeliness of the aid it proffers — its early 
seasonable supplies of counsel and guidance making security antedate danger. 
Other social organizations are curative and remedial; this is a preventive and 
an antidote; they come to heal diseases and wounds; this, to make the physical 
and moral frame invulnerable to them. Let the common school be expanded 
to its capabilities, let it be worked with the efficiency of which it is susceptible, 
and nine-tenths of the crimes in the penal code would become obsolete; the 
long catalog of human ills would be abridged; property, life, and character 
held by a stronger tenure; all rational hopes respecting the future brightened. 


Horace MAnn 


The Young Child Worships 


HitpA MoELLreR 


The Psalmist said: “I was glad 
when they said unto me, Let us 
go into the house of the Lord,” 
Psalm 122. If every Christian felt 
on Sunday morning as the Psalmist 
did, then we should have crowds in 
church every service. 

Every Christian teacher should be 
concerned with the problem of lead- 
ing the children to attend church, or 
public worship. By the time these 
children are adults they should have 
a deep appreciation of worship and 
be able to participate wholeheartedly 
in the church service. It can be as- 
sumed that we all agree as to the final 
goal, although not always as to the 
methods used. 

It might be asked, “When should 
this instruction begin?” Let’s suppose 
it is the first morning of the new 
school year. Many pleasant things are 
taking place. The children are eager 
to see the faces of their old friends 
and anxious to get acquainted with 
new ones. Most pupils are eager to 
get back. The older children espe- 
cially are looking forward to the open- 
ing service in church, but what about 
the small child, the kindergarten 
child, or the first- or second-grader? 

For some beginners it will be a new 
experience. For the teacher it will be 
one of anxiety and prayerful concern. 
How will the pupils react? After the 
service certain groupings become ap- 
parent: those who do not know what 
it is all about; those who have little 
or no reverence for the house of God; 
those who are well adapted. 

A teacher who is concerned about 
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this problem will ask, “What can I do 
to improve church attendance and 
proper church worship?” 

Many people feel that small chil- 
dren do not belong in church, at least 
not until they are able to understand 
the sermon. A small child can come 
to church to worship in his own way. 
We gradually can lead him into 
greater participation in the church 
service. It is a pleasure to see father, 
mother, and the children occupy the 
same pew and participate in the wor- 
ship service. 

Teaching children to worship is not 
always an easy matter. Religious in- 
struction does not always lead to gen- 
uine worship. A child may have 
amassed a wealth of religious knowl- 
edge and still not be able to worship. 
Worship must come from the heart. 
A teacher should win the hearts of her 
pupils for Christ. To meet this chal- 
lenge, the Christian teacher must be 
a worker together with God. 

A teacher of small children can do 
many things to cause the child to want 
to come to church to worship. 

I once asked the mother of two 
small children how she managed to 
keep the children quiet in church and 
even have them participate in the 
service. She explained that during the 
week the family would play church so 
that the children would know what to 
expect and what to do in church the 
following Sunday. 

In any primary classroom we can 
teach or instruct in worship, prayer, 
and church decorum. We can have 
projects on each of these in our class- 
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rooms. We can set aside a certain 
period in the school day for this pur- 
pose. 

We are basically concerned with 
the attitude a child develops toward 
his church. Taking two weeks out of 
the school year and having a unit on 
the church will not be nearly so effec- 
tive as keeping the church and the 
child in close and frequent contact. 

It will do very little good to tell the 
class about worshipful attitudes in 
church. Little children learn basic 
attitudes and behavior patterns from 
adults with whom they participate in 
public worship. 

Since most Lutheran schools are 
near the church, why not use the 
church as a classroom to teach wor- 
ship and proper conduct? Why not 
use the church building, its symbols, 
and its liturgy? We go to God’s house 
to sing, and to pray, and to hear God's 
Word, and to show our love to God by 
bringing an offering. We cannot ac- 
complish these things by touring the 
building several times a year. We can 
make church worship a whole year’s 
project. 

During the first few weeks of school 
most primary classes do much explor- 
ing around the school and in the 
neighborhood. Why not visit the 
church? 

Here are some specific things we 
can do on our first visit. First of all, 
we learn to show respect for God’s 
house. It is God’s house every day of 
the week. We walk quietly and talk 
softly. Here it is well to point out that 
talking done in studying about the 
church is necessary and appropriate. 
Being quiet and thoughtful is ex- 
pected of everyone. The teacher's 
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example will become a powerful in- 
fluence. Usually only general obser- 
vations are made on the first visit. 

If your church has a light above 
the altar, this would be enough to talk 
about on your first visit. The light 
tells us that God Himself is present. 
This light will impress upon the child 
that this is the house of God and will 
help him to assume a reverent atti- 
tude. 

At all times impress upon the child 
a sense of belonging, so that he refers 
to the church always as “my church.” 
Help children be aware of their part 
in the church and to feel that they 
are @ part of the church. 

leis net necessary that a six- or 
seven-year-old study much about 
church architecture. But on your 
walks through church call attention 
to the fact that the aisles and every- 
thing else in the church point to the 
altar. The altar is the place where we 
bring our prayers and offerings to the 
Lord. The altar is the throne of God 
and the most important part of the 
church. The middle aisle takes us 
right to the altar. Don’t only tell the 
children, but let them see and experi- 
ment for themselves. 

We face the throne of God. Have 
children practice rising in the pews 
and facing the altar. Have them 
watch the pastor the following Sun- 
day and see what he does there. Note 
that he faces the altar when he ad- 
dresses God. 

The next time we go to church we 
examine the pulpit. Capitalize on the 
child’s curiosity. They all would like 
to know how the pastor gets into the 
pulpit. When I was a child our pulpit 


wiggled, and I couldn't listen to the 


| 
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sermon because I was afraid the pul- 
pit would upset. Then I got inside it 
myself and found out that it could not 
fall over. From then on I was at ease. 

My old church no longer exists, but 
I still love and revere it, because I was 
at home in every nook and corner 
of it. 

From the pulpit the pastor talks to 
us. When he is there, we listen to him 
_ because we know God is speaking 
through him. Children can sit in dif- 
ferent parts of the church and view 
the pulpit from there. 

Then one day we come to church to 
look at the lectern. Let the children 
see and handle the big book lying 
there. Next time the pastor stands 
there, they will know he is reading 
from the Bible. 

Where can you find a better place 
to teach about Baptism than right at 
the baptismal font? How nice when 
a child can put his hand on the bap- 
tismal font and say, “I was baptized 
right here.” He might not remember 
terms, such as “pulpit,” “lectern,” 
“altar,” but he will remember — “Here 
I was baptized. Thank You, God!” 

Not much about Christian symbol- 
ism can be taught him, but we can 
begin with a few symbols or at least 
make him conscious of some of them 
so that he knows what to look for. 
After a lesson on the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity pick out the symbols in 
the church that represent the Trinity, 
such as: 
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Show the symbols found in your 
church about God the Father, such as: 


The hand to 
bless us and 


7 lead us 


Don’t expect the primary child to 
name the symbols or reproduce them. 
It is enough to have him find them 
in the church decorations and carved 
work in the church building. Obvi- 
ously, the teacher should be ac- 
quainted with the symbols.* 

The symbols for Jesus are often 
found in a church: 


The cross represents Jesus Christ, 
who died for us. Here we can show, 
too, that there are many kinds of 
crosses, and the different ones often 
can be found in church. The lighted 
candles remind us that Christ is the 
Light of the world. The floor plan of 
the church is often constructed in the 
shape of a cross. It might be wise, 
too, to show the difference between 
the cross and the crucifix. 

The dove in the church can be 
pointed out when we speak of the 
work of the Holy Ghost. 


* Adalbert R. Kretzmann, Comp. Sym- 
bols. Chicago, Ill.: Walther League, 1944. 
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Many symbols are found in church 
windows. Some church windows tell 
beautiful stories. A whole Bible story 
may be taught just looking at a church 
window. Some Sunday morning when 
the adult worship has little meaning 
for the five- or six-year-old, then he at 
least can look at a church window and 
its symbols and meditate on its story 
or meaning. 

The bell calls the people to church. 
If possible, visit the.tower, or at least 
look at the steeple from the outside, 
and see how it points to heaven to 
testify to our faith in the one true 
God. 

The church vestments could be 
looked at, too, and attention should 
be called to their changes in color. 
However, we must remember that 
concepts or ideas can be beyond a 
child even when the words aren’t. 

Christian hymns and the Lutheran 
liturgy have great worship value. But 
we must teach worship before we can 
teach the liturgy. Just as we gradually 
lead into worship, so we gradually 
lead into the liturgy. The Gloria Patri 
is enough to start with. In worship 
we also use our voices to sing. Psalm 
100:2 states: “Serve the Lord with 
gladness. Come before His presence 
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with singing.” But most of the hymns 
in our hymnbook are beyond the com- 
prehension and learning ability of the 
younger worshiper. If he can only 
hum along on Sunday, he can go to 
church on Monday and there sing 
with his class. It is proper to estab- 
lish some acquaintance with the organ 
and its function in the service. 

We can serve our pupils best by 
providing opportunity and training 
for worship. 

The kind of church we have is not 
the most important consideration. It 
may be brick, wood, or stone; large or 
small. It may have beautiful windows 
or just plain glass. But it is very im- 
portant to know that the church is 
God’s house. Here we may come close 
to Him; here He speaks to us when 
His Word is read and preached; here 
He forgives our sins; here He is pres- 
ent at a baptism; here He hears our 
prayers; here He dismisses us with 
His blessing. 

We feel that we have attained one 
goal when a child bows his head in 
church and says: 

Lord Jesus, bless my pastor’s word, 

And bless my hearing, too, 

That after all is said and heard, 

I may believe and do. 


(Child's Garden of Song) 


Worps oF Praise. —I sing the praise of the unknown teacher. Famous 
educators plan new systems of pedagogy, but it is the unknown teacher who 
delivers and guides the young. He lives in obscurity and contends with hard- 
ship. He keeps the watch along the borders of darkness and makes the attack 
on the trenches of ignorance and folly. Patient in his daily duty, he strives 
to conquer the evil powers which are the enemies of youth. He awakens 
sleeping spirits. He quickens the indolent, encourages the eager, and steadies 
the unstable. He communicates his own joy in learning and shares with boys 
and girls the best treasures of his mind. He lights many candles which, in later 
years, will shine back to cheer him. This is his reward. Knowledge may be 
gained from books; but the love of knowledge is transmitted only by personal 
contact. No one has deserved better of the republic than the unknown teacher. 


HENRY VAN DyxkE 


Christmas Crafts 


PuHyYLuLis ALBERS 


Brr-rr-r!_ I shiver. I look at the 
calendar again and agree that it is the 
season for shivering. Looking at the 
calendar, I suddenly shiver again, but 
this time for a different reason. 
I quickly count the weeks. Only four 
more weeks till Christmas! Four 
weeks! Panic fills me. Again I’ve 
‘waited till the last minute to get 
started outlining my Christmas ac- 
tivities for school. What can we do — 
what can the children make this year 
for Christmas? What would be easy 
and yet different? 

Later that day I find myself going 
through my file of Christmas things — 
through the old school magazines 
looking for ideas — through the proj- 
ects developed by my friends last 
year. And much later I wearily climb 
into bed still thinking — what can 
I make for Christmas? — what can we 
do that is different? — murmuring in 
my prayers: “Please, dear Jesus, help 
me work out my Christmas problem, 
that we may more joyously observe 
Thy birth.” And so ends that pre- 
Christmas day that is so typical for 
many teachers. 

So here are a few ideas. The first 
suggestion is one that helps set the 
stage for Advent. If you have or can 
get a special altar table in your room, 


3 Advent Wreath 
Burn candles in front first 
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try an Advent wreath this year. It is 
an arrangement of candles flanked by 
greenery, one candle for each day of 
Advent set in a square—a green 
candle at each corner for Sundays, six 
red ones along each side for the week 
days, and inside the square a big, low 
Advent candle to burn each day. 
Each day of Advent you will light 
another candle, the first day one, the 
second day that one and the one next 
to it, the third day those two and 
a third one, and so on through Advent. 
Light them, and let them burn while 
you have your opening devotion. On 
Mondays you burn three new ones, for 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday! It is 
a lovely way to count the days till the 
birthday of our Lord, and a beautiful 
way to decorate your school altar for 
the Christmas season. Oh, do light the 
candles on the front side first, that 
they can be seen burning as the days 
go by! Anchor the candles on nails 
driven up through a board, or stand 
them in melted wax. Sprinkle the 
whole with silver glitter for a profes- 
sional touch. Daub a bit of mucilage 
here and there first to hold the glitter. 

Then what can the children do? 
Sometime before Christmas they may 
want to make angels. This year let’s 
try making angels with curled hair. 
Duplicate the angel pattern on regu- 
lar duplicating paper (make extra 
copies so that if the hair tears, they 
may do another without fuss). Chil- 
dren may color them and cut them 
out; and then you will lend a helping 
hand with the hair curling. It might 
be well for your nerves if you have 


Paper Angel 
with curls 


Roll each curl 
on match stick 


a practice run on curling paper before 
the angels are brought onto the scene. 
Roll each strand of paper hair on a 
matchstick toward the angel’s face. 
Colored angels with curled hair, 
tacked to the bulletin board, will 
make a bright decoration during the 
Christmas season. 

For decorating the room in this age 
of glitter you might try cut-outs from 
metallic foil — a heavy grade used for 
gift wrap is suitable. Long, slender 
strips (1”X1’) can be twisted into 
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spirals and hung on strings draped 
across the room. Or try a three-inch 
piece cut spiral fashion and hung from 
its center. Experiment with other cut 
paper ideas — a square can be cut to 
form a very attractive hanging dec- 
oration — flying birds — and then, too, 
the foil crushes into firm light-weight 
balls which are very simple to make 


Fold square of paper 
Cut on black lines 
Hang from center 


Gift Tree 


and also attractive. This type of dec- 
oration provides a pleasant change 
from colored ropes or twisted paper 
and gives the children something to 
make for Christmas. 


Omaments cuts from metalic foil 
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An attractive double-purpose room 
decoration is the “gift tree.” We made 
a tree about five feet tall of green con- 
struction paper and tacked it flat to 
the wall. Below it we stacked the 
gifts that we had brought to send to 
the Community Chest Toy Drive. 
From each gift package a colored rib- 
bon was attached to some point on the 
tree, making it look very decorative. 
The paper tree can be decorated with 
cutouts and other things the children 
design and make, and silver glitter 
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may be stuck to the mucilaged high- 
lights on the tree. Playing up a col- 
lecting project in such a decorative 
way makes it attractive, and putting 
the name of the donor where the rib- 
bon is attached to the board promotes 
incentive to bring gifts. 

As an added thought, try to remem- 
ber this — even if the things the little 
hands make don’t look too good to 
you, they do look superior to the 
kiddies themselves and to their 
mothers. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE TEACHER 


The teacher is a prophet; He lays the foundations of tomorrow. 
The teacher is an artist; He works with the precious clay of unfolding per- 


sonality. 


The teacher is a friend; His heart responds to the faith and devotion of his 


students. 


The teacher is a citizen; He is selected and licensed for the improvement of 


society. 


The teacher is an interpreter; out of his maturer and wider life he seeks to 


guide the young. 


The teacher is a builder; he works with the higher and finer values of civ- 


ilization. 


The teacher is a culture-bearer; He leads the way toward worthier tastes, 
saner attitudes, more gracious manners, higher intelligence. 

The teacher is a planner; He sees the young lives before him as a part of a 
great system which shall grow stronger in the light of truth. 

The teacher is a pioneer; He is always attempting the impossible and win- 


ning out. 


The teacher is a reformer; He seeks to remove the handicaps that weaken 


and destroy life. 


The teacher is a believer; He has abiding faith in the improvability of the 


Tace. 


Joy Etmer Morcan 


PRACTICE IN THINKING. — Remedial English won’t help much. The trouble 
is not the lack of respect for good grammar, but the lack of anything to say 
. .. the complaint is of students who have no ideas and no will to develop any. 
Thinking is a habit and not a process. The amount of thinking you can do 
at any time will depend primarily on the amount of thinking you have already 
done. The object of elementary education is to form habits leading to thought, 
which is built up from habits of handling words. 

If you are carefully taught to put words together at eight, you stand a 
chance of being able to put ideas together — for ideas are words — at eighteen. 
No words, no ideas. No ideas, no thought. — Canadian Forum. 


The Relationship of Church and State 
as It Affects Agencies of Formal Education 


ARTHUR L, MILLER 


In the United States, education is 
a function of the several states. Every 
state may, therefore, control the edu- 
cation of its own people by enacting 
and enforcing compulsory attendance 
laws. That the education of youth is 
a matter of vital importance in every 
state is apparent to every thoughtful 
person. The government requires a 
central conformity in beliefs, loyalties, 
and practices in order to maintain the 
cultural and the social organization. 
The purpose of the compulsory edu- 
cation laws is to see that each genera- 
tion of youth will be prepared to 
discharge the duties of citizenship in 
time of peace and in time of war. The 
Court of Appeals in Kentucky stated: 
Upon preparation of the younger genera- 
tions for civic duties depends the per- 
petuity of this government.1 

While education is indeed a func- 
tion of the state, it is not a matter in 
which the state alone is concerned. 
This point of view was asserted by 
the Rev. Thomas Bouquillon, Prof. of 
Moral Theology at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, in his pamphlet entitled “Edu- 
cation: To Whom Does It Belong?” 
He stated: 
Education belongs to men taken individ- 
ually and collectively in legitimate asso- 
ciation, to the family, to the state, to the 
Church, to all four together, and not to 
any one of these four factors separately, 

He also pointed up the fact that 
education is one of those mixed matters 
in which many powers concur and which 


is to be regulated amicably by the parties 
interested. 


1 City of Louisville v. Commonwealth, 
184 Ky 488.121 S. W. 411.11. 


The legal status of the public school 
is pointed up in the following quota- 
tion from Edwards.? 


The Courts have been called upon re- 
peatedly to define the function of the 
public school in organized society. What- 
ever vagaries may have been entertained 
by educational reformers or others, the 
courts have been forced by necessity to 
formulate a theory of education based 
upon what they deem to be fundamental 
principles of public policy. In legal 
theory the public school is a state insti- 
tution. Public education is not merely 
a function of government; it is of govern- 
ment. Power to maintain a system of 
public schools is an attribute of govern- 
ment in much the same sense as is the 
police power, or the power to administer 
justice, or to maintain military forces, 
or to tax. The state finds its right to tax 
for the maintenance of a system of public 
schools in its duty to promote the public 
welfare, the good order and peace of 
society. The function of the public 
school, in legal theory at least, is not 
to confer benefits upon the individual as 
such; the school exists as a state institu- 
tion because the very existence of civil 
society demands it. The education of 
youth is a matter of such vital import- 
ance to the democratic state and to the 
public weal that the state may do much, 
may go very far indeed, by way of limit- 
ing the control of the parent over the 
education of his child. The state cannot, 
to be sure, prohibit private schools alto- 
gether, but it can prohibit the teaching 
of doctrines which challenge the exist- 
ence of the state and the well-being of 
society. It may, moreover, require that 
children be educated in schools which 
meet substantially the same standards as 
the state requires of its own schools. 


2 Newton Edwards, The Courts and the 
Public Schools, pp. 1, 2. 
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Moehlman points out that the pub- 

lic school operates upon a consensus 
of opinion that represents in a large 
sense a middle of the road policy of 
beliefs and practices. He asserts: 
As a compromise it is reasonably satis- 
factory to the wide range of central 
opinion but decidedly unsatisfactory to 
either extreme.’ 

Moehlman states that the nonpublic 
school is an agency of educational 
protest. He points up the fact that 
the right to protest against the com- 
munity effort in education and to act 
upon that protest by providing a sub- 
stitute program so long as the pro- 
gram is not inimical to the best in- 
terest of the state is an inherent right 
reiterated and guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. His use of the term “protest 
schools” does not mean that the points 
of differences are necessarily sharp 
or that a direct conflict exists. It 
simply means that when individuals 
or groups may not be satisfied with 
the community effort, they may exer- 
cise their legal right to send their chil- 
dren to the school that meets their 
needs. The right of parents to control 
and direct their children was derived 
from the English common law. In 
effect the people have made a specific 
delegation of power to the individual 
states to provide and conduct public 
schools. Parents continue to be con- 
cerned about these delegated rights 
when they co-operate in their own 
community educational programs. 
They exercise their undelegated 
rights, however, through their con- 
tinued personal choice of the educa- 


3 Arthur B. Moehlman, School Adminis- 
tration, p. 790. 
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tional agencies that their children 
attend. 

What are the relationships of the 
agencies of formal education provided 
by the church to the state? We shall 
examine the legal relationship, the 
protection afforded to nonpublic 
schools by the states or the courts, 
and the control of nonpublic schools 
by the state. 


THE LEGAL RELATIONSHIP OF THE 
STATE TO THE NONPUBLIC SCHOOL 

The legal right of nonpublic schools 
grows out of the fundamental right 
of the parent to control the education 
of his children, provided that the ex- 
ercise of this right does not endanger 
the state. Based on this consideration, 
the minority groups or organizations 
are permitted by the state to organize 
and maintain educational institutions. 
The state recognizes attendance at 
such nonpublic school as satisfying 
compulsory attendance laws. 

Examination of the Constitutional 
provisions of state laws of the forty- 
eight states as indicated in Column 2 
of Table 1 shows that every one of 
the 48 states does recognize that the 
compulsory attendance laws are satis- 
fied by attendance at a parochial 
school. 

Several examples of the school laws 
are the following: 

Kansas School Laws, 1937, Section 
293, page 88, state: 
That every parent, guardian or other 
person in the State of Kansas having con- 
trol over or charge of any child who has 
reached the age of seven years and is 
under the age of 16 years shall require 
such child to attend continuously a pub- 
lic school or a private, denominational or 
parochial school taught by a competent 
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instructor in which all instruction shall 
be given in the English language only, 
each school year for such period as the 
public school of the District in which the 
child resides is in session. 

In Michigan the General School 

Laws, 1940, Section 480—31, page 146, 
state the following concerning chil- 
dren who are not required to attend 
the public school: 
Any child who is attending regularly and 
is being taught in a private, parochial 
or denominational school which has com- 
plied with all the provisions of this act 
and teaches such branches as-are taught 
in the public school to children of cor- 
responding age and grade as determined 
by the course of study for the public 
schools of the District within which such 
private, denominational, or parochial 
school is located. .. . 

Three fourths of the states provide 
by law that education in parochial 
schools be the equivalent of education 
given in public schools. While these 
provisions are usually very general, 
they often include the same length of 
term, a similar course of study, and 
similar standards in teacher certifi- 
cation. 

A further legal relationship with the 
state to the nonpublic school is indi- 
cated by the fact that church schools 
are exempt from taxation. The policy 
of such exemption has been upheld 
by the courts in the following words: 
Fundamental grounds on which such ex- 
emptions are based is a benefit conferred 
on the public by such institutions and 
a consequent relief, to some extent, of 
the burden upon the state to care for 
and advance, the interest of its citizens.4 


4 Book Agents of Methodist Episcopal 
Church, v. Hinton 21 S. W. 321 (Tennessee, 
1893). 
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In summary, then, there is general 
agreement that education is not 
wholly reserved as a function of the 
state. Groups of citizens have a legal 
right to establish private and paro- 
chial schools that render service es- 
sentially similar to that provided in 
public institutions of similar grade. 


THE PROTECTION OF THE 
NONPUBLIC SCHOOL THROUGH 
THE COURTS 

The security of the parochial school 
system in the United States rests on 
a number of decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. These deci- 
sions have protected parochial schools 
not only against complete abolition 
by hostile segments of the population 
or hostile State legislatures, but also 
against arbitrary and unreasonable re- 
strictions on their operations. 


The first case involving this matter 
of freedom in education was Meyer 
v. Nebr. in 1923. The issue before the 
court was that one Robert T. Meyer 
had unlawfully taught the subject of 
reading in the German language from 
a collection of Bible stories to a child 
sel for the Defense, stated: 


Under questioning by the Chief 
Justice, Arthur Francis Mullen, Coun- 
sel for the Defense, stated the fol- 
lowing: 


I deny that a state can, by a majority of 
its legislature, require me to send m 
child to the public schools. I submit this, 
however: I agree with the proposition 
that under the police power, the state 
has authority to regulate private schools. 
I distinguish between the right to abolish 
an institution and to regulate it. 

It is now seriously argued that a legisla- 
tive majority can by its mere fiat, take 
my..children and require me to send 
them to a public school, and have the 
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course of study absolutely controlled by 
the state. I deny that any such power 
exists in a constitutional government. 
That question is at the very base of this 
case. It is a blow at education; it is 
striking down the principle that a parent 
has control over the education of his 
child. I deny the power of a legislative 
majority to take the child from its parent. 
These important questions have been 
discussed here very quickly. The right 
of a man to communicate with his 
family, and the right of a man to give 
religious instruction to his children; the 
right to be free in his home; the right 
to maintain private educational institu- 
tions, and in these matters to be let 
alone — surely these are “privileges and 
immunities,” protected by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. And these 
rights should not be fixed or limited by 
narrow and devitalized definitions of 
constitutional liberty. 


In delivering the opinion of the 
court Mr. Justice McReynolds stated: 


The problem for our determination is 
whether the statute, as construed and 
applied, unreasonably infringes the lib- 
erty guaranteed to the plaintiff in error 
by the 14th Amendment. No state . 
shall deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law. 
That the State may do much, go very 
far, indeed, in order to improve the 
quality of its citizens, physically, men- 
tally, and morally is clear. But the in- 
dividual has certain fundamental rights 
which must be respected. The protection 
of the constitution extends to all—to 
those who speak other languages as well 
as to those who speak with English on 
the tongue. Perhaps it would be highly 
advantageous if all had ready under- 
standing of our ordinary speech, but this 
cannot be coerced by methods which 
conflict with the Constitution — a desir- 
able end cannot be promoted by pro- 
hibited means. 


The court held that the law violated 
that provision of the 14th Amendment 
which prohibits any State from de- 
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priving a person of life, liberty or 
property, without due process of law. 
This ruling affected similar legislation 
in eleven other States. 


The Oregon Case. — The Supreme 
Court, in 1925, had before it the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of attend- 
ance by children at parochial and 
private schools as distinct from public 
schools. By a popular referendum the 
State of Oregon had adopted a law 
requiring parents and guardians to 
send all children between the ages of 
8 and 16, except those in a few cate- 
gories, to a public school. The court 
by unanimous decision invalidated 
this compulsory education act as in- 
terfering with religious freedom. The 
Court took the position that the carry- 
ing out of its provisions would prac- 
tically force the closing of most pri- 
vate schools in the State and sup- 
ported the lower court in holding that 
the act was contrary to the provisions 
of the 14th amendment. 

In rendering judgment in the issues 
involved in this case, the Court said: 
No question is raised concerning the 
power of the State reasonably to regulate 
all schools, to inspect, supervise, and 
examine them, their teachers and pupils, 
to require that all children of proper age 
attend some school, that teachers should 
be of good moral character and patriotic 
disposition, that certain studies plainly 
essential to good citizenship must be 
taught, and that nothing be taught which 
is manifestly inimical to the public wel- 
fare. 

The inevitable practical result of enforc- 
ing the act under consideration would 
be destruction of appellee’s primary 
schools and perhaps all other private 
primary schools for normal children 
within the State of Oregon. These 
parties are engaged in a kind of under- 
taking not inherently harmful, but long 
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regarded as useful and meritorious. Cer- 
tainly, there is nothing in the present 
record to indicate that they had failed 
to discharge their obligations to patrons, 
students, or the state. And there are no 
peculiar circumstances for present emer- 
gencies which demand extraordinary 
measures to primary education. 

Under the doctrine of Meyer v. Nebraska, 
262 U.S. 390, we think it entirely plain 
that the Act of 1922 unreasonably inter- 
feres with the liberty of parents and 
guardians to direct the upbringing and 
education of children under their control. 
As often heretofore pointed out, rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution may not 
be abridged by legislation which has no 
reasonable relation to some purpose 
within the competency of the State. The 
fundamental theory of liberty upon 
which all governments in this union 
reposes excludes any general power of 
the state to standardize its children by 
forcing them to accept instruction from 
public teachers only. The child is not 
the mere creature of the state; those who 
nurture him and direct his destiny have 
the right, coupled with the high duty, 
to recognize and prepare him for addi- 
tional obligations. 


The unanimous opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court in this 
case upheld the right of private in- 
dividuals and private corporations to 
maintain schools and recognized the 
right of the parent to direct and con- 
trol the education of his children. 


THE DECISION OF THE SUPREME 
COURT IN FARRINGTON VS. 
TOKUSIHIGE 

In this case the Supreme Court su- 
stained an injunction which restrained 
the Governor of Hawaii from en- 
forcing a law to place the privately 
controlled foreign language schools 
under strict and detailed government 
control. One of the regulations im- 
posed under the law was: 
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no subjects of study shall be taught, nor 
courses of study shall be followed, nor 
entrance, nor attendance qualifications 
required, nor textbooks used, other than 
as prescribed by the Department (of 
Public Instruction). 

It was held by the Court that no 
facts were presented to warrant such 
extreme regulations which, in effect, 
entrusted their control to public 
officers. 

It is to be noted that the Farrington 
case did not involve religious schools. 
The effect of the decision, however, is 
to extend strong constitutional pro- 
tection against possible State legisla- 
tive or executive action that would be 
inimical to parochial schools. 

The Packer Collegiate Case. — The 
concern of the courts to deal justly 
with nonpublic schools was indicated 
also in the decision of the courts in 
New York. The Court declared that 
the paragraph of the education law 
providing that no other than public 
school authorities or an established 
religious group shall establish or 
maintain a nursery school, kinder- 
garten, or elementary school, unless 
the school was registered under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Board of 
Regents, was unconstitutional because 
it was an attempted delegation of 
legislative power to the Commissioner 
of Education as the chief administra- 
tive officer of the Board of Regents. 

In this case it was the lack of the 
specificity in the delegation of power 
to regulate and supervise nonpublic 
schools that the court found uncon- 
stitutional. The Court stated: 

The statute before us is nothing less than 
an attempt to empower an administrative 
officer, the State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, to register and license, or refuse 
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to register and license, private schools, 
under the regulations to be adopted by 
him, with no standards or limitations of 
any sort. The Legislature has not only 
failed to set out standards or tests by 
which the qualifications of the schools 
might be measured, but has not specified 
even in the most general terms, what the 
subject matter of the regulations is to be. 
... This is not really a question of what 
power of control over private schools 
may validly be delegated by the Legis- 
lature. It is here impossible to discover 
what authority was intended to be turned 
over. The commissioner is left without 
check or guidance, to do what he will 
with these schools; and the statute’s 
validity must be judged not by what has 
been done under it but “by what is pos- 
sible under it... .” 

This is no small technical matter we deal 
with here. Private schools have a con- 
stitutional right to exist, and parents 
have a constitutional right to send their 
children to such schools. The Legisla- 
ture, under the police power, has a 
limited right to regulate such schools in 
the public interest. Such being the 
fundamental law of the subject, it would 
be intolerable for the Legislature to hand 
over to any official or group of officials, 
an unlimited, unrestrained, undefined 
power to make such regulations as he 
or they should desire, and to grant or 
refuse licenses to such schools depending 
on their compliance with such regula- 
tions. 


The rights of private and parochial 
schools have thus been defended by 
the courts, and we do have legal prec- 
edents that might be used as but- 
tresses for the continuation of such 
rights. 

It should be noted, however, that 
eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty. There have been vigorous and 
conscientious Protestants who so fear 
the parochial schools of the Roman 
Catholic Church that they have 
sought to curtail their activity. There 
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are citizens of the superpatriotic type 
who feel that it should be illegal for 
parents to educate their children in 
parochial or private schools. There 
are authoritarian exponents of demo- 
cracy like Dr. Conant, who asserts 
that the private school is a threat 
which endangers the American prin- 
ciple of a single public school system 
and who believe that the growth of 
private schools may threaten the dem- 
ocratic unity provided by the public 
school system. 

One of the critics of nonpublic 

schools, John L. Childs, in a paper 
read before a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for Jewish Education, 
May 29, 1949, called for a revision of 
the Oregon decision in the following 
words: 
It should be emphasized that the much 
criticized Oregon law did not require 
that the children receive all of their edu- 
cation in the public school, for its com- 
pulsory provisions applied only to schools 
of the elementary grades. A more satis- 
factory compulsory education law might 
be one in which the state would require 
each child to spend at least one-half of 
its compulsory school period in the com- 
mon or public school. Many Americans 
hope that the states will pioneer in legis- 
lation of this sort.® 

While the position of the parochial 
schools in our nation seems to be se- 
cure, it is important that there are 
leaders in each District alert to the 
danger of the enemies of the paro- 
chial school system. It may be worth- 
while to catalog the reasons quoted 
against parochial schools by these 
potential or actual enemies of non- 


5 Information Service, Department of Re- 
search and Education, Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, Vol. 28, 
Sept. 10, 1949. 
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public schools. The following list of 


reasons is given by Stokes:° 


They separate a large segment of the 
population from a great American “edu- 
cational melting pot” in which they 
could both give and get much of value, 
and then consequently encourage a cult 
of “separateness” that is unfortunate. 


They weaken the public schools by 
drawing away the educational interests 
of many citizens from the public schools. 
They employ mainly as teachers nuns 
living in Roman Catholic convents and 
detached from the main stream of Amer- 
ican life, who are trained to look un- 
sympathetically at the Protestant re- 
ligious viewpoint of most Americans. 


They are constantly endeavoring to get 
financial help from public taxation, a 
plan which most Americans, following 
the Supreme Court, believe to be uncon- 
stitutional and fraught with grave dan- 
gers to our inherited freedoms. 

Their teachers are not encouraged by 
training either to independent thinking 
or democratic action, being taught that 
they must teach and do what the Church 
demands. Their high character is there- 
fore to be balanced against a tendency 
to narrowness and subserviency. 

Their teaching, though loyal to the re- 
public is consequently apt to be so dom- 
inated by theological and ecclesiastical 
authoritarianism as not to fit pupils ade- 
quately to discuss impartially and inde- 
pendently in the classroom the great 
social and political problems which face 
the country. 


They devote so much time to matters 
theological, ecclesiastical, and religious, 
and to old-time disciplinary subjects, as 
to leave too little time for the modern 
studies; or to put it another way, they 
tend to emphasize the European back- 
ground rather than conditions of present- 
day America. 

They or their superiors object so much 
to state inspection and standardization 


6 Anson Phelps Stokes, Church and State 
in the United States, Vol. II, pp. 659, 660. 
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that such state laws as exist on this sub- 
ject are likely to go by default. 

They tend to present American history 
inaccurately. For example, a study of 
nine high-school texts prepared by Ro- 
man Catholic authors for use in their 
parochial schools showed an overem- 
phasis on Roman Catholic contributions 
and the minimizing or overlooking of 
non-Catholic contributions. The net re- 
sult is a warped understanding of the 
history of the nation, which reacts un- 
favorably on Catholic attitudes toward 
non-Catholics. In one of the texts ex- 
amined at least a third of the book was 
devoted to Roman Catholic matters, 
while no other religious body was men- 
tioned in the section on our national 
period, though the Church here at the 
time was relatively small and unin- 
fluential. Probably the regular public- 
school textbooks occasionally err on the 
other side, but they are almost never 
guilty of the systematic minimizing of 
Roman Catholic influence. 

THE CONTROL OF NONPUBLIC 
SCHOOLS BY THE STATE 

The state recognizes the legally 
authorized, nonpublic school, as well 
as the public school, as suitable in- 
stitutions for education. Since the 
nonpublic schools substitute for the 
public schools in preparing a segment 
of the population for effective citizen- 
ship, the state is concerned about the 
quality of instruction received by chil- 
dren in such schools and their safety 
while attending them. This is an ap- 
plication of the police power of the 
state, which is the power to make laws 
which are for the good and welfare 
of the people. From this point of view 
some regulation of nonpublic schools 
is to be expected. 

Moehlman states: “The state is in- 
terested in the quality of instruction 
received by children in the public 
schools and in their safety while at- 
tending them. This interest is ex- 
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pressed in the inspection of nonpublic 
school buildings for safety in con- 
struction, and the requirements for 
institutional practice so that the dan- 
ger from fire and panic may be mini- 
mized and for the legal competency 
of the teachers with respect to certifi- 
cation, and in inspection of the main- 
tenance of the minimum state educa- 
tional program. The state may also 
be reasonably concerned to see that 
teachings are not inimical to its safety 
and welfare and would be normally 
expected to prohibit the teachings of 
anti-social doctrines or immorality, or 
the application of either a Fascist or 
Communist form of governmental or- 
ganization by revolution.” 

Moehlman points out that these 
limitations are essential to the main- 
tenance of social unity and the pro- 
tection of the state. He asserts, how- 
ever, that the exercise of greater 
official control is neither necessary nor 
desirable. 

The power of the state to regulate 
nonpublic education is interestingly 
analyzed by Dr. Bouquillon, who 
states :7 
If the state may coerce parents who neg- 
lect the education of their children, so 
also may it determine a minimum of in- 
struction and make it obligatory. Who 
admits the former must admit the latter. 
The consequence seems to us logically 
necessary, and we are surprised that all 
do not see it. Consider, when are par- 
ents called negligent? Evidently, when 
they do not give their children a mini- 
mum of education. If then you grant 
the state power over cases of neglect, 
you at once give it power to define what 
is the minimum of education, and to 
exact that minimum by way of preven- 
tion and of general precept. 


7 Stokes, pp. 651, 652, 
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. . . If the state may exact on the part 
of teachers evidences of capability, on 
the part of the children a minimum of 
instruction, if it may punish negligent 
parents, it follows that it may also pre- 
scribe the teaching of this or that branch, 
the knowledge of which, considering the 
circumstances, is deemed necessary to 
the majority of the citizens. No more 
difficulty in the one case than in the 
other. Moreover, it is not needed that 
we should remark that the state has over 
all schools the authority or inspection as 
to hygiene and public morality. 

We shall examine five general areas 
of state control over nonpublic 
schools: administrative regulations, 
curriculum regulations, the use of the 
flag, health and safety regulations, 
and State requirements for teacher 
certification. 

Control Through Administrative 
Regulations. — Table 2 lines up vari- 
ous types of administrative regula- 
tions provided in the several States, 
with an indication of the States that 
required these types of control in 
1946. 

It will be noted that the equivalent 
term, Column 2, was required in nine- 
teen of the States; certification of 
teachers was required by fourteen of 
the States; registration with the State 
Department was required by twelve 
of the States; the State-approved 
course of study was required by 
seventeen of the States; standards for 
facilities were mentioned by twelve 
of the States, and the filing of attend- 
ance was required by twenty-four of 
the States. Inasmuch as five States 
did not respond to this inquiry, it is 
clear that these matters are of concern 
to a great many of our States. 

In addition to the filing of reports, 
some States shape up procedures by 
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which either the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction or persons ap- 
pointed by him have the authority to 
visit and inspect all private and paro- 
chial schools. Thus the school laws 
of Kansas state, under Section 618, 
p- 186. 

The State Board of Education shall have 
the power of visitation to see that the 
provisions of this act are complied with. 
If it be found that any provisions of this 
act be violated, the State Board shall 
order such school forthwith to comply 
with this act, and if such order be not 
complied with within thirty days after 
such order, excluding vacation periods, 
then the State Board should be author- 
ized to order such schools to be closed, 
and the County Attorney of the County, 
where such school is located, or the 
Attorney General in the State of Kansas, 
at the election of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, shall enforce the orders of the 
Board by action in the name of the State 
on his relation or relation of such Board 
of Education. 


The School Laws of Michigan, 1940, 

Section 832, p. 277, state: 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is hereby given supervision of all the 
private, denominational, and parochial 
schools of this state in such matters and 
manner as is hereafter provided. 

The administrative regulations are 
in most instances not a great burden 
upon the nonpublic school. 

Curriculum Regulations as a Means 
of Control. — Table 2, Column 6, lines 
up reactions from the several States 
on the curriculum requirements for 
the study of United States history, 
the constitution, civics, and the like. 
Twenty States report such require- 
ments for nonpublic schools. In Edu- 
cation for Freedom published in 1948, 
twenty-four States indicated required 
instruction on the Constitution of the 
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United States in private schools. The 
inclusion of physiology and hygiene 
is required by 18 States. The effects 
of alcohol and narcotics must be 
taught in 17 States. According to 
Table 1, Column 3, four of the States 
require a system of physical educa- 
tion. New York makes the following 
requirement: “All male and female 
pupils above the age of eight years in 
all elementary and secondary schools 
shall receive as part of the prescribed 
course of instruction therein such 
physical training under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Education as 
the regents may determine... .” 

Use of the Flag.—The American 
people and their legislators have indi- 
cated that among the duties to be 
performed by the school is the promo- 
tion of respect and knowledge con- 
cerning the flag. Practically all State 
laws require the United States flag to 
be displayed over or within every 
school building or flown from a staff 
on the school grounds. Many State 
laws extend this requirement to in- 
clude private schools also. This is 
indicated in Column 3 of Table 8, 
where nine States make that pro- 
vision. 

In most States the content of the 
instructional program concerning the 
flag is left to the discretion of State 
or local. school authorities. The prin- 
cipal provisions of the State laws are 
included in Table 8. These vary so 
much from State to State that there 
seems little purpose in a summary of 
them. 

Control Through Health and Safety 
Regulations. — Table 1, Columns 4 
and 5, indicate the constitutional pro- 
visions of the State laws dealing with 
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the matter of health regulations, in- 
cluding vaccination and compulsory 
fire drill. It will be noted that eight 
of the States have specific regulations 
for all schools concerning health regu- 
lations. These usually include vacci- 
nation, although in several instances 
there is a required annual examination 
and in two instances a T. B. test for 
teachers. Sixteen of the States require 
a compulsory fire drill, in most in- 
stances One a month. 

State Requirements for Teacher 
Certification. — Table 4 lists a sum- 
mary of requirements for teaching 
certificates authorized for elementary 
and high school teachers in the 
several States. The following sum- 
mary of the State requirements indi- 
cates the present status in this matter. 

1. Three States (Arkansas, Nevada, 
North Dakota) issue teaching certifi- 
cates to candidates having less than 
two years of college preparation. Five 
years ago there were six States that 
had this standard. 

2. Twenty-nine States require the 
Bachelor's degree for elementary 
teaching certificates. Five years ago 
there were fourteen States that had 
this requirement. 

38. Requirements for Junior High 
Schools are in most instances the same 
as for Senior High Schools. Forty- 
seven States require the Bachelor’s 
degree. Texas is the only exception. 

4. Only six States indicate spe- 
cific requirements for kindergarten 
teachers. 

5. Requirements for administrators 
(principals) are generally higher than 
those for teachers. Specific require- 
ments may include advanced work in 
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administration, supervision, curricu- 
lum, business administration, and 
public relations. Some States require 
a Master’s degree. 

6. The problem of reciprocal pro- 
visions among the several States con- 
cerning State certificates is a real one. 
Reciprocity is on the increase. 

7. During the past five years there 
has been a considerable advance in 
the requirements for teacher certifica- 
tion. Some States have increased re- 
quirements on the books for the next 
several years. 


The rather awkward construction 
of Table 4 indicates that it is difficult 
to digest and summarize the State 
certification regulations into a concise, 
accurate, and easily interpreted form. 
The information supplied can be sup- 
plemented by the detailed regulations 
of the State in which you serve. 

The certification requirements 
apply also to teachers in nonpublic 
schools. We must recognize the right 
of the State to set such standards for 
teacher certification, and we must 
make every effort to comply with the 
regulations. The trend is unmistak- 
able: The Bachelor’s degree is a re- 
quirement for the elementary teach- 
ing certificate. 


SUMMARY 

Our study of the relationship of 
church and state as it affects agencies 
of formal education has indicated that 
church schools have a legal right to 
exist and has also indicated that the 
courts will protect such schools. The 
police power of the state includes the 
right to regulate and supervise such 
schools to be sure that equivalent edu- 
cation is offered. Otherwise sectarian 
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or nonpublic schools are not under 
the control of the state. 

At the present time it seems that 
nonpublic schools are supervised by 
the state in a reasonable manner. The 
supervision that is in effect is not so 
extensive as to interfere with the 
operation of nonpublic schools. Sev- 
eral States state specifically that the 
supervision of private schools will not 
be interpreted to interfere with the 
school’s program of religious educa- 
tion. No instance of such interference 
has come to our attention. 

It seems reasonable that nonpublic 
schools should seek to comply with 
the regulations of the state for non- 
public schools. So far as administra- 
tive regulations are concerned, it 
would not appear that anything un- 
reasonable has been requested. With 
respect to curriculum regulations, it 
appears that the typical Lutheran 
school will find no difficulty in com- 
plying with the several required 
courses. One matter that would per- 
haps merit further attention is the 
matter of physical education. Al- 
though required by only four of the 
States, it is conceivable that this is one 
spot where some school programs are 
vulnerable. In the use of the flag it 
appears that it is a reasonable expec- 
tation on the part of the state that 
also nonpublic schools will teach re- 
spect for the flag and present informa- 
tion concerning it. Schools that neg- 
lect this element of the school pro- 
gram are again laying themselves 
open to possible criticism. While we 
cannot subscribe to the blind worship 
of an emblem, these curriculum re- 
quirements have no such intent in 
mind. 
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As to health and safety regulations, 
these, too, seem reasonable enough. 
So far as compulsory fire drills are 
concerned, it is reasonable that every 
one of the States requires them. Only 
one unfortunate fire in a Lutheran 
school would be one too many. We 
should be greatly concerned over neg- 
ligence in this matter entirely apart 
from law or legal requirement. 
I would very seriously urge that 
every District Board of Education 
give special attention to this matter 
and call it to the attention of every 
congregational board of education. As 
to the State’s requirement for teacher 
certification, these will, no doubt, 
cause some difficulty in individual in- 
stances. The States face real problems 
in this area also. We now have almost 
6,000,000 more children in school than 
Seven years ago. We can expect 
approximately another 6,000,000 by 
1960. This will be an increase of 
about 50 per cent over the pupil en- 
rollment in schools in 1945. This 
wholesale expansion of the school 
program will make it very difficult 
for the States to apply rigorously their 
certification requirements. We should 
not use this as an excuse to be satis- 
fied with unqualified teachers, but 
should make every effort to meet the 
requirements of the several States. 

Leadership in parish education re- 
quires a clear view of the relationship 
of church and state as it affects our 
agencies of formal education. Let us 
thank God for the measure of freedom 
which we enjoy! Let us work to re- 
tain that freedom by gaining and 
keeping the respect of those with 
whom we are associated in public 
education. 


Our Hymnal — Growing in It 


Ericu A, vON FANGE 


How many of the hymn tunes of 
The Lutheran Hymnal are known and 
used in your congregation? In our 
normal state of perpetual emergency, 
shared with our pastor, we would per- 
haps have only the vaguest. notion. At 
the price of several exciting hours of 
tabulation, we can supplant supposi- 
tion with certainty. The results of 
this effort can very well give both the 
pastor and the organist and choir di- 
rector some fruitful ideas.and plans 
for promoting growth in our hymnal 
and making our worship and praise 
to God even more fruitful and mean- 
ingful. 

The Lutheran Hymnal contains 380 
melodies for its 660 hymns. This 
wealth of hymnody is the work of 
150 known composers from 12 coun- 
tries, in addition to anonymous works. 

It would be unusual to suppose that 
the organist maintains a list of hymns 
used through the years; however, the 
pastor ordinarily keeps such a list of 
hymns as part of the permanent 
church records. 

The tabulation can be done most 
quickly by using the alphabetical in- 
dex of tunes (LH, pp. 839-841), or 
by using the hymn tune list in the 
Concordia Publishing House publica- 
tion Index to Hymn Preludes. By 
looking up the hymn numbers in a 
hymnal, the standard hymn tune 
name, of course, may be found and 
then recorded on the alphabetical list. 

The results of the tabulation will 
be of high interest to the pastor and 
the organist. He will find treasures 
neglected; he will discover tunes sadly 
overworked; he will learn whether the 


congregation is well or poorly ac- 
quainted with the hymnal. 

As an illustration of such findings, 
the following shows the experience of 
one congregation over a five-year 


period: No. of Times 
No. of Tunes Used in 5 Years 
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ee ee eee 14 
1h 8 eee A eee 

380 


This congregation knows and _ uses 
two thirds of the tunes of the hymnal, 
or 252 tunes out of the 380. Forty-six 
tunes, used more than five times in the 
five-year period, are bearing a heavy 
load of usage. The Common Dox- 
ology, which is no surprise, tops the 
list of tunes most used. 

Of the chorales and hymns of Ger- 
man origin the following are favorites 
used most frequently: 

Aus meines Herzens Grunde 
Ich singe dir 

Liebster Jesu 

Meinen Jesum lass’ ich nicht 
Nun danket all’ 

O dass ich tausend (Dretzel) 
O heilige Dreifaltigkeit 

O Jesu Christ, mein’s 
Wunderbarer Konig 
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Other tunes used most often (9 to 
14 times) are: 


Aurelia St. Peter 
Hamburg St. Thomas 
Isleworth Veni, Emmanuel 
Patmos Vienna 

Regent Square Winchester Old 
St. Crispin Woodworth 


Undoubtedly usage varies accord- 
ing to the location, the customs, the 
experience, and the racial background 
of each particular congregation. The 
above compilation, we note for pur- 
poses of comparison, is the experience 
of a West Coast congregation whose 
membership includes a large propor- 
tion of adult converts of various back- 
grounds. 

The distribution does not convey 
a true picture of the relative popu- 
larity of the tunes. Many of the finest 
chorale tunes are seasonal and will be 
used once annually. Hymn tunes with 
a text for general use are apt to be 
used more often. Obviously, too, 
tunes repeated many times in the 
hymnal will distort the distribution. 

We do not argue that the tune, not 
the text, should determine the choice 
of hymns. The text will always be the 
primary consideration. It may not be 
possible to use all tunes in the hymnal 
even over a long period of time. In 
a given congregation it may not be 
customary to observe certain days of 
the church year, for example, LH, 270 
to 275. In the Christmas season con- 
gregations will want to sing prin- 
cipally favorite hymns and carols, and 
there are too few services to make use 
of all the 87 hymns and carols given 
for this season. Again it would be 
merely academic to teach alternate 


melodies where choice is given in the 
hymnal. There may be outright ob- 
jections to using several melodies 
through a kind of justifiable “guilt by 
association.” For example, the first 
line of the hymn tune “Walther” bears 
an unfortunate, unintentional har- 
monic and melodic resemblance to 
“My Darling Clementine.” With all 
these considerations, there would be 
300 or more melodies to set up as 
a goal for the congregation to learn 
and use. This number, minus the 
tunes the congregation already knows, 
would be the specific objective to 
achieve. It would be safe to assume 
that nearly all congregations could 
enrich their worship by learning more 
of the great hymn tunes of the hymnal 
when the texts are appropriate to the 
service. All it appears to require is 
a conscious effort and a suitable plan. 

There are many obvious ways in 
which to introduce new hymn tunes. 
Most of the agencies within the 
church could play roles of different 
importance in achieving the goals set. 
Among these groups are: Sunday 
school, school, and school choirs, 
adult choir, soloists, and other organ- 
izations. New tunes can be taught to 
such smaller groups before being in- 
troduced to the congregation. It 
would be logical to teach the most 
difficult tunes to the school children 
and school choir. They learn great 
chorales like “Jesaia, dem Propheten” 
effortlessly and love them. The chil- 
dren can sing these as choir numbers 
and help lead the congregation on 
other occasions. 

The adult choir, too, plays a most 
important role. It can use different 
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new melodies for the responses in the 
service where this custom is followed. 
It can introduce new melodies as the 
anthem for the day. It can study new 
hymn tunes at rehearsals to lead con- 
gregational singing. Such an objec- 
tive provides excellent motivation for 
the choir to sing to the glory of God. 

Limited use could be made also of 
the Metrical Index of Tune (LH, 
pp. 842—845) for alternate melodies 
to many hymntexts not wedded to one 
tune. By using some of these ap- 
proaches, we introduced 93 melodies 
over a period of four years, through 
the occasional use of the adult choir, 
the school choir, and soloists. The 
congregation was not aware that this 
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conscious effort was being made, and 
this is as it should be. 

With these possibilities in mind, the 
pastor and the organist have tangible 
approaches to achieve whatever goals 
they establish. 

The plan should be twofold: to give 
overworked melodies a much-needed 
rest; to select those tunes which they 
feel should be introduced to the con- 
gregation over a period of years. The 
amount of time will depend upon the 
number of hymn tunes to be learned. 
A list of these numbers, compiled by 
divisions of the church year and other 
general headings, will make it a 
simple matter to introduce the plan 
at the proper time. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ Ina new booklet, Happy Journey, parents are advised to put children who 
are starting to school into the proper mood. Here are some suggestions: 
“Show Johnny the way to school, then let him go alone, if possible. Help 
him choose his own school clothes; he may know better than you what’s 
‘in style’ among his playmates. Teach him routine and his address and phone 
number. Encourage him to answer questions by answering all cheerfully.” 


@ The word trillion is now beginning to make its appearance. The Mid- 
Century Conference on Resources for the Future stated that it had information 
that by 1975 the United States will produce services and goods valued at 
three-quarters of a trillion. This would permit the nation to spend 12 to 15 
billion dollars on education annually, or nearly three times the amount being 


spent today. 


@ George Washington Carver, the Negro chemist who derived many products 
from the peanut, told this story about himself. He implored God, “Tell me the 
mystery of the universe.” God answered, “The knowledge of that mystery is 
reserved for Me alone.” Then Dr. Carver asked, “God, tell me the mystery of 
the peanut.” And God said, “Now that is more nearly your size, George, and 


I will reveal it to you.” 


® George Norman Douglas says that you can tell the ideals of a nation by 
its advertisements. If that is true, a paging of the popular magazine Life 
might force us to conclude that we are a nation of inebriates and gluttons 
dashing through space in high-powered autos, observing all things through 


a haze of smoke. 


@ A story is told in Gelcrafter about a fellow who bought a mule but couldn’t 
teach it anything. He hired a professional mule trainer. The new pedagogue 
picked up a two-by-four and started to whale the mule with it. “Stop!” cried 
the owner. “Are you trying to kill my mule?” To this the trainer replied, 
“Listen, mister, if you want to ‘larn’ a mule anything, you first gotta get its 


attention.” 


ee 
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Action on all fronts. —The beginning of 
the new school year stimulated much action 
in the L. E. A. office. We are happy to note 
the spread of several very good ideas. Rec- 
ognizing the importance of having the entire 
educational force of the parish participate 
in the program of the L.E.A., St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Parent-Teacher League, Chicago, 
enrolled four teachers and the pastors as 
members. 

Walter Gerdes, Shawano, Wis., was in- 
strumental in adding eleven members of his 
conference to the L. E. A. membership lists. 
Welcome! 

Symposium on “Teaching of Religion.” — 
The Editorial Committee of the L. E. A. has 
invited each district, through the counselor 
or district education chairmen, to submit 
manuscripts of papers or articles on the 
“Teaching of Religion.” It is hoped that a 
forthcoming publication might include man- 
uscripts which were prepared during the last 
three-year period. The committee is anxious 
to have many districts represented in the 
proposed volume. Suggestions are invited. 


NP. Lek: 


Up, Up, Up! —The National Lutheran 
Parent-Teacher League now has 253 groups 
enrolled in its program, according to 
Mrs. Maria Stelter, vice-president of the 
group. There are approximately 800 Lu- 
theran schools where Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations are functioning. Is your local group 
a member of the national organization? 

Fourteen field workers are prepared to 
assist the staff in enlisting your co-operation. 
For information on the N.L. P. T. L. write 
to 7400 Augusta Street, River Forest, IIl., 
or to one of the following persons: 


Raymond J. Mueller, 710 Miami, 
Leavenworth, Kans. 

Mrs. Myrtle B. Zunker, 2128 N. 81st, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 
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Mrs. W. H. Cholcher, Deshler, Nebr. 
J. Arthur Koss, 824 Wisconsin Ave., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Melvin W. Luebke, Headmaster of Lu- 
theran School for Deaf, Box 12, 
Mill Neck, N. Y. 
H. A. Leimer, 3558 S. Jefferson, 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 
P. A. Groenke, 808 Third St., S. W., 
Faribault, Minn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Newman, 
2950 Porter Rd., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mrs. Grace Cricker, 10820 Carnegie Ave., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Mrs. Norman Minster, 930 S. 14th St., 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Mrs. George R. Schuller, 
3255 West 43d St., Cleveland 9, Ohio 
Rev. H. A. Reischauer, 
621 E. York Ave., Flint 5, Mich. 
Wilbur Rietzman, 1217 6th St., 
Beloit, Wis. 
Mrs. Maria E. Stelter, 
14102 S. Michigan Ave., Riverdale, Ill. 


The purposes of the organization are: 


. To provide assistance to local parent- 


teacher groups in the development of a 
sound program of parent education 


a) by acting as a clearing house for ideas 
on effective parent-teacher programs; 


b) by helping to provide study materials 
on Christian child training through 
synodical channels or through the 
Editorial Committee of the L. E. A. 


. To bring into closer relation the home 


and the church, that parents and teachers 
may co-operate intelligently in the Chris- 
tian training of the child. 


. To promote effective Christian education 


in the home, the congregation, and in 
synod at large. 
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SOME THOUGHTS 
TOWARD A PHILOSOPHY 
OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Every field of human knowledge ul- 
timately involves religious presuppositions; 
conversely, every field of human knowledge 
ultimately contributes to religious under- 
standing. Because a man’s view of the world 
is finally one, what he believes about God, 
rightly or wrongly, and what he thinks about 
other issues, rightly or wrongly, will act and 
interact in his world view. 


Therefore every field of human knowledge 
must be permitted to operate by its own 
canons; conversely, there is no field of hu- 
man knowledge that is alien to a Christian 
concern. The right relationship to God does 
not automatically bring with it the true un- 
derstanding of everything in the world, 
which comes only from study guided by 
methods appropriate to it; a Christian rela- 
tionship to God produces a concern for the 
fields of knowledge, but one that is guided 
by this limitation. 

Therefore Christian education must con- 
cern itself with the totality of human knowl- 
edge; conversely, it must not permit this 
concern to divert it from its central objective 
and purpose. The totality of knowledge and 
the centrality of faith requires the Christian 
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to be concerned with the all, but it may also 
easily produce the impression that a concern 
with the each and the all produces faith, 
which comes only from the Gospel. 

Therefore Christian education must reflect 
the thought patterns and ethos of the church 
with which it is associated; conversely, it 
must also take a position of leadership in 
that church, transcending such thought pat- 
terns and ethos. The role of the Christian 
educator in his particular church represents 
a delicate balance between an appropriation 
of its traditional ways and a criticism of 
them in the name of his calling and respon- 
sibility. 

Therefore Christian education must be 
critical of the false religious premises in 
secular education; conversely, it must ac- 
knowledge the functions of pioneering in 
fields like research, performed by secular 
education in a form that the institutional 
orientation of Christian education makes im- 
possible. The same delicate balance exists 
between the criticism that the Christian ed- 
ucator levels at the non-Christian educa- 
tional systems and ideas of his day and the 
support which he lends to them in their 
unique responsibility and in the unique con- 
tribution which they make also to his work. 


1954 L. E. A. Convention 
JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


FITLY SPOKEN 
Don’t be too eager for rapid progress. The only progress certain to be rapid 


is progress downhill. 


The teacher is the most important “visual aid.” 
The measure of a man’s real character is what he would do if he knew he 


never would be found out. 


Statistics are a good deal like olives: after you have learned to eat them, 


you get to like them. 


Just about the time we learn to make the most of life, most of it is gone. 
The yoke of Christ will not fit a stiff neck. 
The torch of religion may be lit in the church, but it does its burning in the 


shop and on the street. 


Lots of things are opened by mistake, but none so frequently as one’s mouth. 
Probably nothing in life is more exhilarating than to be shot at and missed. 


It’s hard to get ahead without one. 


The hands of a true craftsman are guided by something wages alone 


cannot buy. 


Egotist: A person who thinks he’s smarter than you are — but you know 


he isn’t. 


Egotism: An internally generated o 


to live painlessly with himself, 


piate which enables a conceited person 


OT EE ee 
CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Siegbert W. Becker, J. F. Choitz, Paul Grotelueschen, Theo, Kuehnert, Edward 
A. Lange, Donald Meyer, Edith Morrison. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


PROTESTANTISM IN AMERICA. A Narrative History. By Jerald C. Brauer. Phil- 
adelphia: The Westminster Press, 1953. 307 pages. $3.50. 


The history of religion in America is no easy tale to tell. Liberal, conservative, tradi- 
tionalist, and sect will read the story differently. But the difficulty signalizes the necessity 
for the church to examine its past. The future of religion in America depends upon whether 
the churches avoid the sins of the past, learn from their failures, and speak to the future 
with a mature informed voice. Professor Brauer has succeeded in his historical task in 
a way which should make his book important for Lutherans. 

A Lutheran cannot see the history of religion or of the church as the history of people’s 
ever more successful attempts to embody their beliefs in law and institution, nor of man’s 
growing religious consciousness, nor of his increasing success in expressing his religion 
through word or symbol. To the Lutheran it is the story of sin, judgment of that sin, 
and repentance. Only through such a process is the will of God revealed. “. . . the task 
of the Church remained constant — to preach God’s judgment against all pretension, 
pride, and malice, and to preach God’s creative, forgiving love. Only in this way could 
modern man have a full understanding of his nature and his destiny in an age of violent 
extremes.” 

Professor Brauer, a Lutheran teaching church history at the University of Chicago, has 
told the story well and given us an example of the way history may be written from a 
Lutheran point of view. 

The story begins with the arrival of the Puritans, proceeds through the Great Awakening, 
the expansion of the church, the attempt to deal with social problems in the post Civil War 
period, and ends with the situation of the churches in America today. It is meant primarily 
for “the younger generation just completing high school or in the early college years.” 
The careful reader will find beneath an informal narrative style an organization and depth 
of thought more profound than at first appears. D. M. 


AGAINST THE STREAM. By Karl Barth. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 
253 pages. $3.75. 


This is a collection of essays, sermons, and addresses written or delivered by Karl 
Barth in the postwar years, 1946—1952. For the most part they have to do with the 
civic and political responsibility of the Christian. There are also essays and lectures dealing 
with humanism, revelation, anti-Semitism, and poverty. 

Karl Barth is a past master of the art of writing around a point, and this book is no 
exception. He allays one’s fears by ceremoniously ushering some old devils out of the front 
door, but often they are allowed to slip back in quietly and almost imperceptibly. What 
Barth says about the relative danger of Nazism and Communism might well be taken 
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to heart by theologians evaluating the comparative danger of liberalism and neo-orthodoxy. 
Karl Barth’s brand of “Yea, hath God said?” is infinitely more dangerous to orthodox 
Christianity than that of liberalism. This could be demonstrated in many ways, but is 
especially evident in the lecture on revelation. ' 

However, anyone who is interested in the role which the church should play in political 
affairs would do well to read this book. If he will separate the chaff from the wheat, 
he will find here much that American churchmen would do well to take to heart. 

S. W. B. 


SPEECH 


YOUR VOICE AND SPEECH. By Letitia Raubicheck. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953. 876 pages. $3.24, 


Your Voice and Speech is a high school textbook for a basic course in speech. The 
philosophy of speech education followed in this text is set forth by the author in the 
foreword: “The driving needs of high school boys and girls are still to develop confidence 
in and understanding of themselves, to get along with other people, to choose their 
vocations wisely, and to make their lives count. We have tried from the first to build this 
book around the speech skills which will help our students reach these desired goals.” 

The book has sixteen chapters divided into six parts: “Communicating Through Speech,” 
“Getting Along with Others,” “Thinking and Acting Together,’ “We Share Literature,” 
“The Play’s the Thing,” and “Freeing and Controlling the Instrument.” 

Dr. Raubicheck has written a text which goes beyond a basic course in public speaking. 
Moving into the broad field of Speech, the author has covered interpretation (Part IV) 
and dramatics (Part V). The speech areas of radio and television are also given minor 
treatment. The book puts great stress on improving the voice both through control and 
pronunciation. This section occupies almost one third of the book and contains a detailed 
treatment of phonetics, with many exercises which may be used by the teacher in im- 
proving pronunciation, 

Students will find this book very readable, and teachers will find many helpful exercises 
in all sections of the text. Those who are interested in a basic course in public speaking 
will look elsewhere for a more detailed coverage of this area. This text may best be used 
by the teacher who wishes to include many areas in the wide field of speech education. 
The teacher of English who wishes to include some area of speech training in his course 
will also find this book to be a helpful reference. Pree 


EDUCATION 


MODERN METHODS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. By Jean D. Grambs and Wil- 
liam J. Iverson. New York: The Dryden Press, 1952. 562 pages. $4.75. 

Directing their comments entirely to the beginning high school teacher, the authors, 
both of the Stanford University School of Education, have presented in twenty-two readable 
chapters a wealth of practical suggestions and advice, much of which the experienced 
teacher would also find useful and stimulating, An occasional tendency to oversimplify prob- 
lems or solutions encountered on the secondary level seems more than fairly offset by the 
general clarity and perception with which the authors handle a great multitude of questions 
that trouble teachers, especially the untempered novice, 

The volume presents no radical departures from the generally accepted concepts of 
high school methods or the curriculum, but rather summarizes and clarifies the best thought 
in each area of these fields. The one emphasis which should perhaps be noted is the 
insistence of the authors that high schools must “no longer concentrate on those who are 
preparing for college and neglect those whose talents are other than academic,” pointing 
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out that today fewer than one fifth of the high school graduates will ever finish college. 
This point may not hold true for all of our Lutheran high schools, and the chapter on 
curriculum must be qualified accordingly. 

The organization of the book commends it to the reader. The chapters are divided 
into six larger sections which cover the general planning for teaching high school subjects, 
sources of material and types of activities, special problems of student ability and 
personality, evaluating results, guidance by the classroom teacher, and the problems and 
responsibilities of the teacher as a member of the school staff and of his community. 
Appropriately, the most comprehensive section is that on sources of materials and activities, 
with the section on special problems next in completeness. 

Particularly convenient are the concise chapter summaries, which the authors provide 
with consistent clarity of key points presented. In addition, at the end of each chapter 
a comprehensive list of additional references is included. The sum of these lists provide 
an extremely worthwhile bibliography for the whole area of secondary teaching. 

An appendix of suggested activities is useful as a guide for the reader in developing 
more individually suitable plans, rather than as a list from which a beginner can draw 
for all his classroom needs. The index of contents is entirely adequate, with multiple 
listing of material wherever this is helpful. 

The book should be a worthwhile volume for the beginning teacher and helpful for 
the experienced. It would also be a practical addition to the staff libraries of our high 
schools. pas ia 


THE SEVEN LAWS OF TEACHING. By John Milton Gregory. New edition; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Baker Book House, 1954. 129 pages. $1.75. 

This is a revised edition of a book first published in 1917. Its reprint has been 
requested especially by teachers in church schools. Under its striking title the author 
presents in simple form important factors and directions for successful teaching. The 
“Seven Laws” are the following: 

1. The law of the teacher: he must be one who knows what is to be taught. 

2. The law of the leamer: the pupil’s interest and attention must be aroused and 

retained. 

3. The law of language: the language used by the teacher must be on the level of the 

pupil’s understanding. 

4, The law of the lesson: teaching must proceed from the known to the unknown. 

5. The law of the teaching process: the teaching procedure, or method, must succeed 

in making the pupil an active participant in the learning procedure. 

6. The law of the learning process: the pupil must be able to reproduce what he is 

learning. 

7. The law of review and application: impressions must be deepened by frequent and 

meaningful repetitions. 
Here is much pedagogy in a nutshell. Jee 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


GLITTER CRAFT. Cincinnati, Ohio: The Standard Publishing Co., $1.00. 

This envelope contains 8 black and white pictures, some with Bible verses, too, which 
the child should decorate with plastic glitter of red, green, yellow, and blue. 

Children will enjoy this kind of handcraft, since it requires but little skill to execute 
these sparkling-looking projects. Some difficulty may arise when choosing the right colors 
for the drawings of sheep, folded hands, and houses. E. M. 
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TEN THINGS TO MAKE FOR THE BEGINNER CHILD. Cincinnati, Ohio: The 
Standard Publishing Co., 1954. $ .25. 

The preschooler can make ten projects out of construction paper by just cutting and 
pasting. This is easier said than done, for the drawn objects are more for second and third 
graders. The author had the same feeling when he mentions again and again in his 
directions: “Let him help you fold the windows. Fold the houses on the dotted lines for 
him. Now help him paste the lines along the sides together,” referring to “him” as the 
child. For that reason this book will be impracticable in Bible school, day school, the 
kindergarten, or the Sunday school; these schools are named in the introduction. 

For four projects a Bible verse is written on the object. Unfortunately, these verses 
are not always connected or related with the projects. This is the case with a basket with 
apples, roses, carrots, and cabbage pictures. The verse is: “Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” E. M. 


PAPER-CRAFT FOR CHRISTMAS. By Ruth Pistor. Cincinnati, Ohio: The Standard 
Publishing Co., 1958. 64 pages. $1.00. 

All patterns and photographs have brief but clear directions for making these many 
projects. The book is for all ages of children of the elementary school. The author divides 
her handicrafts into four main groups: Nativity scenes, Christmas cards, Christmas-tree 
ornaments and larger patterns designed as a window decoration, party favors, and for 
posters. 

It will be thrilling to the child to work with such a variety of materials, and the 
manifold suggestions will stimulate the handcrafter to create his own patterns and designs 
as well as combinations of materials. 

Teachers as well as parents will appreciate this inexpensive craftbook. E. M. 


BIBLE STORY BOARD. BIRTH AND BOYHOOD OF JESUS. 

BIBLE STORY BOARD. PARABLES OF JESUS. 
A Creative Visual Activity for Classroom Use. By David W. Thompson. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: The Standard Publishing Co., 1954. $ .20 each booklet. 

Each booklet contains Biblical figures which have to be colored and cut out. They will 
stand up with the help of strips of paper pasted on a painted background. When the 
project is finished, it will serve as visual aid. 

The paper is much too thin to last very long when children handle it. Any flannel- 
graph will be preferred by teachers using visual aids of that kind. E. M. 


CLASSROOM OUTLINE PICTURES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. Cincinnati, Ohio: The 
Standard Publishing Co., 1953. 

Here is a set of four books with six each of eight different designs, to be colored by 
the child. The titles of these 9X12 booklets are “God’s World”; “Noah’s Ark,”; “Children 
of the Bible”; “Baby Jesus.” 

Teachers who like to keep their children occupied by coloring mimeographed pictures 
and designs, find here a timesaver. The drawings are good and large enough for the 
kindergarten and first grade child. 

Since the Bible verses at the bottom of each picture do not always agree with the 
drawings, the teacher will have to interpret and explain a great deal. E. M. 


SoctAL STUDIES 


THE HEART OF MISSOURI, By August R. Suelflow. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1954, 226 pages. $2.25, 

This is the history of the Western District of our Synod, written in commemoration 

of the District’s centennial. The Western District was one of the original four Districts 
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of Synod organized in 1854. It included at the time of its organization the state of Illinois 
and practically the entire regions south of the Ohio River and west of the Mississippi to 
the Pacific Coast. The extent of the territory becomes more graphic when one realizes 
that sixteen of our present synodical Districts are situated in that area, 

The story of a century of development of the Western District is at the same time 
an interesting chapter of the history of our Synod, since its central geographic location 
as well as many of its leaders are so intimately associated with the expansion and work 
of our entire Synod. The book is well written and contains about fifty illustrations in the 
form of pictures, maps, and graphs. Dake 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“A SCHOOL MARK — FACT OR FANCY.” By S. Trevor Hadley. Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision. May, 1954, pp. 805—812. 


How accurately do teacher’s marks measure pupil achievement? What factors influence 
grading? 

S. Trevor Hadley of State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., experimented with 620 pupils 
in twenty classrooms, all located in Indiana County, Pennsylvania. Three major variables 
were selected for correlation: (1) Scores made by the pupils on the California Achievement 
Test Elementary Battery, Form AA, in four basic skill areas, reading, arithmetic, language, 
and spelling. (Test given during last ten days of school term.) (2) A ranking on a liking 
or acceptance scale for each pupil indicating how well each teacher liked each of his 
pupils. (3) Final, or term average, marks assigned each pupil at the end of the school 
year and representing his attainment in each of the four subjects measured by the Cal- 
ifornia Test. 

Findings. — Results showed that most-liked pupils were marked higher than their 
accomplishment would justify. Of the 158 pupils most liked by their teachers, 50% received 
marks higher than the standard test scores warranted, only 16% received lower marks than 
standard test scores. Of the 118 least-liked by teachers, 50% were marked lower than 
actual attainment and only 19% were marked higher. Of the 307 who were assigned 
intermediate positions and were neither most liked nor least liked, there was an even 
chance that they would be marked too high or too low. 


“CHILDREN AND POETRY.” By Jennie D. Lindquist. The Horn Book Magazine, 
June, 1954, p. 157. 

The writer of this editorial suggests that “most children are capable of appreciating 
real poetry if only they are given an opportunity to discover it.” 

She recalls the happy hours she spent in a farmhouse library of several hundred books, 
some very “adult.” There she stepped “into the world of poetry from which there is 
no return for those who have once entered it.” She suggests this as an ideal way to 
introduce children to poetry. Let the child choose for himself. 

To do this the child must be given an opportunity to be alone with books for browsing. 


Well said! jie. G: 


Our Contributors 


ALAN STEINBERG, teacher, First Trinity Lutheran School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hitpa MOELLER, primary teacher, Emmaus Lutheran School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Puy.uis ALBERS, primary teacher, Immanuel Lutheran School, Houston, Tex. 
AntTuur L. Miter, Executive Secretary, Board for Parish Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ericn A. von Fance, principal, Zion Lutheran School, San Francisco, Calif. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpIA SEMINARY, ST. Louis, Mo. 


Opening Service in September. — With 
the traditional worship service of prayer and 
praise, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, began 
its 117th academic year on Wednesday 
morning, September 15. Dr. Alfred O. Fuer- 
bringer delivered an appropriate sermon 
based on 1 Kings 22:5-14. He emphasized 
the fact that ministers of God’s Sacred Scrip- 
tures must proclaim that, and that alone, 
which the Lord declares to them. Dr. Arthur 
Carl Piepkorn served as liturgist, with 
Dr. Walter E. Buszin at the console of the 
organ. A high point in the service was the 
impressive induction into office of the newly 
added assistant professors and instructors 
who assumed their teaching responsibil- 
ities at the Seminary this fall. The men in- 
ducted were: Kenneth H. Breimeier, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Pastoral Theology and 
Field Work Director; Frederick W. Danker, 
B. D., Assistant Professor of Exegetical The- 
ology, New Testament; Lester P. Messer- 
schmidt, B. D., Instructor in Hebrew; John 
C. Pfitzer, M.A., Instructor in Speech; 
Harold W. Scheibert, B.D., Instructor in 
Homiletics; Arthur M. Vincent, S.T. M., 
Assistant Professor of Homiletics. The wor- 
ship was climaxed by the praying of a most 
beautiful litany especially fitting to the needs 
of the Seminary and the church. 


Orientation Program. — A thorough pro- 
gram of orientation is now operated for the 
benefit of all new students who enroll at 
Concordia. A week previous to the actual 
registration date, the student leaders for the 
coming year assemble for a few days of 
meetings devoted to inspiration and orienta- 
tion dealing with their respective respon- 
sibilities in student life and government. 
This year the group met at Bourbon, Mo. 
Meanwhile most first-year men were arriving 
at the Seminary for their rather rigorous 


schedule of events during the opening week. 
After registration on Monday, September 13, 
the incoming men spent the entire next day 
writing general aptitude and personality 
tests. In addition, by way of relaxation, the 
new men enjoyed visits to various faculty 
homes, plus social programs, designed to get 
the men acquainted with one another and 
the Seminary. The first-week climax was the 
annual Field Day, which emphasizes intra- 
dorm competition in almost every sport. And 
by then nearly everyone feels “orientated.” 


Enrollment. — Once again we see the 
great grace of our God in the enrollment 
figures for the present school term. Latest 
tabulation shows a total of 680 in the un- 
dergraduate school, with 146 in the fourth- 
year class, 169 in the third-year group, 182 
second-year men, and 183 incoming stu- 
dents. There are 46 and 6 in the Graduate 
and Mission Schools respectively, while 18 
students remain unclassified. Together with 
the 169 vicars now serving their internship 
in the field, the present over-all enrollment 
stands at 919. And we thank the Lord. 

Death Strikes into Student Body and 
Faculty. — The opening of each new school 
year always brings with it a spirit of festive 
joy. This year that spirit was mixed with 
a deep sense of sorrow and personal loss 
brought on by the accidental death of one 
of our brothers, third-year man David Ziel- 
ske. Dave drowned in the nearby Merrimac 
River while swimming with a group of fel- 
low Seminarians. All of us are pained by 
our loss, yet all of us take joy in his con- 
summation. 

Another event of special interest in con- 
nection with the opening school year was the 
solemn memorial service for the sainted 
Professor Frederick W. Mayer, D. D., who 
entered the Church Triumphant on July 20, 
1954. During this memorial service for 
Dr. Mayer, the Mayer family made the 
official presentation to the Seminary of a 
large clay crucifix sculptured by Emst 
Gorsemann. 
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This gift from his bereaved 
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family indeed serves to point up the Cross- 
centered theology of our departed professor 
and friend. May God continue to bless us 
with such fired and Gospel-filled theologians, 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Itz. 


1,147 Students on Campus. — Christian 
education is flourishing on the Concordia 
campus as 1,147 persons are enrolled at the 
elementary, secondary, and college levels. 
Grace Lutheran School, kindergarten 
through eighth grade, reported a record 
enrollment of 360 pupils. Walther Lutheran 
High School, temporarily located on the 
campus while the Melrose Park educational 
plant is being completed, lists an opening 
enrollment of 130 students, freshmen and 
sophomores. Concordia Teachers College 
began the fall term with an enrollment of 
657 students. 

Youth Leadership Seminar.— The Reli- 
gious Activities Committee and the Walther 
League joined forces to sponsor a week-end 
Youth Leadership Seminar on October 1, 
2, and 8. In order to provide maximum 
conditions for the success of the venture, 
registration was limited to seventy future 
teachers. Carefully planned spiritual, rec- 
reational, and educational experiences were 
offered under the leadership of Dr. John 
Choitz, adviser to the R. A. C. 

Other participants included the Rey. A. 
P. Klausler, “Worship”; the Rev. E. N. Witt, 
“Group Work”; Mr. W. Hartkopf, “Recrea- 
tion”; Mr. W. F. Weiherman, “Society Ad- 
ministration”; Mr. H. D. Hemma, “Walther 
League”; the Rev. C, Peters, “Adolescent 
Personality”; and Mr, G. Schroth, “Music.” 
The main speaker at the event was Dr. A. 
R. Kretzmann. 

Contributions. — Dr. Arvin Hahn is the 
author of an article which appeared in the 
September, 1954, issue of The Journal of 
Geography. The title is “The Horticultural 
Supply of the Chicago Metropolitan Area.” 

Professor Richard T. Rohlfing is the com- 
poser of a collection of Christmas carols, 
Echoes from Bethlehem, published by Con- 
cordia Publishing House and now available 
for the coming Christmas season. The book 
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contains fourteen simple carols, designed “to 
kindle, preserve, and strengthen . . . faith in 
the Christ Child as... . personal Savior.” 


Honors Convocation. — The Annual Hon- 
ors Convocation will be held on Wednesday, 
November 10. Principal speaker for the 
event will be the Rev, Walter C. Birkner, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. The total amount made 
available to students through scholarships 
and grants-in-aid is $4,150. 

Future Teachers Visit the Larger Com- 
munity. — Busses carrying Concordia stu- 
dents traveled 1,000 miles on October 6. 
Twenty-five points of interest in greater 
Chicagoland were visited. The event was 
the annual fall Tour Day. Among the places 
visited were Argo Starch Plant; Walther 
League Building; Swift and Company; Ford 
Motor Company; American Airlines; Hull 
House; Chicago City Hall. 

Barograph Donated to Concordia. — Con- 
cordia is the grateful recipient of a baro- 
graph, a gift from Dr. Wm. H. Haines of 
Oak Park. Valued at $450 and made in 
London, the instrument records changes in 
barometric pressure, an important item in 
weather forecasting. 


ConcoRDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Opening and Enrollment. — The sixty-first 
school year was opened on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 5. In his opening address Dr. Paul 
A. Zimmermann, the new president, urged 
new students to dedicate themselves to a 
life of consecration and unselfish sacrifice. 

Concordia’s new students number 167. 
Present enrollment is 458 — 323 in the col- 
lege and 135 in the high school department. 
The students come from 24 states, ranging 
from California to New York and Minnesota 
to Texas. However, most students come 
from Nebraska and its surrounding states. 

New Staff Members. — New college fac- 
ulty members are Dr. R. A. Surburg of New 
York City, who will teach Religion and Ed- 
ucation: Miss Marjorie Meier of Chicago, 
Ill, and Miss Irene Bieberdorf of Willow 
City, N.Dak., who have been added to 
the staff of music instructors. Mr. Luther 
Schwich, athletic director, and Mr. Robert 
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Garmatz, audio-visual director, were raised 
to the rank of Assistant Professors. Mr. Glenn 
C. Einspahr returned from a leave of ab- 
sence to take up his duties as Director of 
Public Relations and English instructor in 
the high school. 

New high school instructors are Mr. War- 
ren Wilbert of Detroit, who will teach boy’s 
Physical Education and English; Mr. Darrell 
Meinke of Platte Center, who will serve as 
high school librarian; and Mrs. Doris Marx- 
hausen of Seward, who will serve as 
women’s Physical Education instructor. 

Training School. — Concordia’s training 
school had a record enrollment of 181, 
necessitating the addition of a sixth teacher. 
A building program will begin this fall to 
augment the present training school facilities 
with four new classrooms, offices, an audito- 
rium-gymnasium, and the inauguration of a 
lunch program. 

Installation of New President. — Dr. Paul 
A. Zimmermann was installed and inau- 
gurated as fifth president of Concordia on 
Sunday, September 19. The installation 
service was held in the morning at St. John’s 
Church. The Rev. A. F. Wegener of 
Chappell, Nebr., President of the Southem 
Nebraska District, delivered the installation 
sermon, based on Rom. 12:4 ff. 

The inauguration ceremony was held in 
the campus chapel-auditorium in the after- 
noon. The principal speaker was Dr. Thomas 
Langevin, Professor of American History 
and Government at Concordia and an alum- 
nus of the school, substituting for Dr. Carl 
S. Mundinger of St. John’s College, Winfield, 
Kans., who had become ill the day previous, 
Following the inaugural ceremony, a recep- 
tion was held for Dr. and Mrs. Zimmer- 
mann in Brommer Hall. 

Death Strikes into Student Body. — Ruth 
Hermes, sophomore student, died on May 
25, 1954, as a result of injuries suffered in 
an automobile accident. Before enrolling at 
Concordia, she had attended Trinity Lu- 
theran School and public high school, both 
at Arapahoe, Nebr. She had planned to 
spend the present school year as a supply 
teacher out in the field. 

Senior student William H. Garbers, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Garbers of Oak 
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Park, Ill., died Saturday, August 28, 1954. 
He would have been twenty-one years old 
on September 12. Mr. Garbers was a grad- 
uate of Grace Lutheran School in River 
Forest and Luther Institute, Chicago. He 
had entered Seward two years ago as a 
transfer student from River Forest Con- 
cordia. He spent his sophomore and junior 
years of college on the Nebraska campus, 
including the summer school in between. 
His untimely death after an illness of ten 
weeks this past summer was brought on by 
a serious kidney condition, with which he 
had been afflicted for several years. During 
his stay on the Seward campus he was 
active as a school paper reporter and a 
member of the drama group. His survivors 
include, besides his parents, two sisters and 
his grandparents, all residents of the Chicago 
area. 


GRADUATES OF 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


The following lists show the assignments 
of the 1953—54 graduates of our teachers’ 
colleges. The lists include the midyear 
candidates, such as completed their course 
at the end of the semester or quarter or 
summer session. Also included are teachers- 
in-service who graduated during the school 
year. 

RIvER Forest 


BACHELOR’S DEGREE 
Men 


Albrecht, Henry — St. Johnsburg, N. Y 
Bahr, Edward — Wauwatosa, Wis. * 
Baker, Joseph — Lemont, Ill. (S) 

Bartz, James — Webster City, Iowa 
Bauer, Donald — Springfield, Ill. 
Bergdolt, Raymond — Woodburn, Ind. 
Beyer, Norman — Paterson, N. J. (Md) 
Blundell, Merle — Chicago, Ill. 
Boeshans, Arthur — Chester, Ill. (Md) 
Boettcher, Louis — Philadelphia, Pa. (S) 
Bollwinkel, Carl — Cleveland, Ohio 
Boness, Donald — Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Brandt, David — Hammond, Ind. (S) 
Bray, Merlin — Vancouver, Wash. 
Brockopp, Eugene — Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Camann, Francis — Plymouth, Wis. 


* — Teachers-in-service 
(S) — Graduates of the summer session 
(Md) — Midyear graduates 
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Daul, Roy — Evergreen Park, III. 
Droege, Ralph — Wilson, Tex. * (S) 
Eggers, Paul — Auburn, Mich. 
Erdman, Leonard — Continuing at 
Concordia, Springfield 
Felch, Glenn — * (S) 
Foelber, Herbert — Westlake, Ohio (Md) 
Garrison, James — Washington, Mo. 
Golz, Roland — Athens, Wis. 
Green, Donald — Pawtucket, R. I. 
Grothaus, Larry — Concordia, Mo. (S) 
Haas, Walter — Chicago, Ill. (S) 
Hamann, Fred — Chicago, Ill. * (S) 
Hankel, Donald — Bremen, Kans. 
Hansen, Hermann — Columbus, Nebr. (S$) 
Hauser, Ronald — Ebenezer, N. Y. 
Henke, Charles — Fort Wayne, Ind. (S) 
Hillberg, Gordon — Arapahoe, Nebr. 
Hinrichs, Edmund — Decatur, Ill. * (S) 
Hjort, Lawrence — Evansville, Ind. 
Hoehne, Marvin — Wichita, Kans. 
Hoffmann, William — Hammond, Ind. 
House, Robert — New Orleans, La. (S$) 
Huedepohl, Elmer — Tinley Park, 
Ill. * (Md) 
Israel, Donald — Friedheim, Mo. 
Ivey, Carl — Elmhurst, Ill. 
Johns, David — Chicago, Ill. 
Junghans, Norman — St. Louis, Mo. 
Kaiser, Roy — Continuing at Western 
Penn. School for the Deaf 
Kasten, E. Eugene — Adrian, Mich. 
Kebschull, Allen — Tracy, Calif. 
Kirst, Charles — Addison, III. 
Klepper, Harry — Chicago, Ill. 
Klosterman, Marvin — Peru, Ind. 
Knoernschild, Edwin — The Grove, 
Tex. (S) 
Koehler, Herbert — Naperville, Ill. (Md) 
Koeller, Don — New York, N. Y. 
Koester, Eric — Chicago, IIl. 
Kolstedt, Robert — Silver Spring, Md. 
Kreidt, Arnold — Omaha, Nebr. 
Kromphardt, Wilbur — Pittsburgh, Pa. * 
Ladendorf, Richard — Snohomish, Wash. 
Learman, David — New York, N. Y. 


Lettermann, Henry — Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Liebenow, Herbert — Palmyra, Mo. 
Loomans, Keith — Brownsville, Tex. 
Lunz, Robert — Brentwood, Mo. 
Martin, Frederick — Wausau, Wis. 
Marty, Myron — Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mattson, Lester — St. Paul, Minn. 
Neumann, Robert — Continuing at 
Concordia, Springfield (Md) 
Niemann, Arthur — Flint, Mich. 
Ott, Ralph — Evansville, Ind. 
Pape, Wyman — Sebewaing, Mich. 
Peitsch, Edwin — Saginaw, Mich. * (S) 
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Preuss, Arthur — Sheboygan, Wis. (S) 
Raffel, Martin — Flint, Mich. 
Ravell, Don — Detroit, Mich. (Md) 
Reuter, John — Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Richert, Fay — Kingston, N. Y. 
Rieck, Gordon — Austin, Minn. 
Sauer, Richard — Uniontown, Mo. 
Schaeffer, Orville — Evansville, Ind. 
Scheimann, Robert — Cleveland, Ohio 
Schmaltz, Norman — Milwaukee, Wis. 
Schmidt, Ralph — Elmwood Park, Il. 
Schreiner, Robert — Trenton, N. js 
Schubkegel, Alfred — Harvester, Mo. 
Schultz, Donald — Detroit, Mich. 
Schultz, Gilbert — Juniata, Nebr. 
Schultz, Ralph — Cleveland, Ohio 
Schultz, Raymond — * (Md) 
Schwab, Jerome — Independence, 

Mo. * (S) 
Schwausch, Otto — Independence, 

Mo. * (S) 
Seboldt, Franklin — Cleveland, Ohio 
Sidlik, Steven — Oviedo, Fla. 
Siekmann, Vernon — Rockford, Il. 
Sievert, Fred — Elwood, Nebr. (Md) 
Skov, Luther — Orange, Calif. 
Smith, Robert — Chicago, IIl. 
Stedman, Carlton — St. Louis, Mo. 
Stephan, Robert — Denver, Colo. 
Stuckemeyer, Lester — McAllen, Tex. 
Tagatz, Waldo — Arlington, Va. 
Trusheim, Robert — Blue Island, 

Ill. * (Md) 
Urbach, Donald — New Germany, Minn. 
Von Behren, Werner — Chicago, Ill. * (S) 
Welsh, Robert — Fort Smith, Ark. 
Wiegman, Eugene — Atchison, Kans. (Md) 
Winscher, Robert — St. Charles, Mo. 
Witte, Richard — Temple City, Calif. 
Woldt, Howard — Glendale, Ariz. 
Wuench, Lawrence — Peoria, IIl. 
Zimmer, Richard — Lynwood, Calif. 


Women 


Adams, Pauline — Temple, Tex. 

Baden, Eleanor — Hyattsville, Md. 
Beck, Caryl — Providence, Rhode Island 
Brade, Virginia — Farmington, Mich. 
Bruening, Barbara — St. Joseph, Mich. 
Bruns, Shirley — Chicago, Ill. 

Donahue, Ellen — Merchantville, N. J. 
Farrell, Carla — New Orleans, La. 
Fisher, Lois (Mrs. Brockhoff ) — 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


* __ Teachers-in-service 
(S) — Graduates of the summer session 
(Md) — Midyear graduates 
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Frohreich, Donna — Hinsdale, Ill. 
Gaulke, Elinor — Milwaukee, Wis. (S) 
Guettler, Alvina Lee — Joliet, Ill. 
Hammerness, Sylvia — New York, N. Y. 
Heinsohn, Gertrude — Tacoma, Wash. 
Hennig, Margaret — Wembley, Alta., Can. 
Kreyling, Lucille — Kirkwood, Mo. 
Leder, Lois — Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Liedich, Carolyn — Milwaukee, Wis. 
Loeb, Flora — St. Louis, Mo. * (S) 
Lutz, Dolores — Richville, Mich. 
Meifert, Carolyn — Charlotte, N. C. 
Mesenbring, Marguerite — Terra Bella, 
Calif. 
Meyr, Nelda — Omaha, Nebr. 
Miessler, Betty — Forest Park, Ill. 
Mikula, Miriam — Paducah, Ky. 
Miller, Violet — Monte Vista, Colo. 
Moeller, Henrietta — Tinley Park, Il. 
Mueller, Norma Volz — * (S) 
Nagle, Carol — River Forest, Ill. 
Nieting, Eunice — Grand Haven, 
Mich. * (Md) 
Oehler, Marguerite — Amherst, Colo. 
Peters, Arlene — Addison, Ill. * (S) 
Reister, Bonnie — Williamsburg, Iowa 
Roegge, Alleane (Mrs. Taebel ) — 
Chicago, Ill. 
Schwanenberg, Lois — LaGrange, III. * 
Smith, Mildred — Muskogee, Okla. 
Smith, Nancy Jean — Mill Neck, N. Y. 
Steege, Joanne — Racine, Wis. 
Strodthoff, Margarete — Bonduel, Wis. (S) 
Thoele, Helen — Seymour, Ind. * (S$) 
Wiese, Shirley — Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Windhorst, Aileen (Mrs. Wallis ) — 
Melrose Park, III. 
Wolter, Mary — Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Zalman, Carolyn — Decatur, Ill. 
Zielke, Mrs. Loretta — Chicago, Ill. 
Zimmermann, Joan — Chicago, Ill. 


THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA 
Men 


Behmlander, Herbert — Ludell, Kans. 
Budde, Lloyd — Lake Zurich, Ill. (S) 
Chapman, Wayne — Warren, Ohio 
Gerber, Don — Lexington, Nebr. (S) 
Hahn, Walter — Lockport, N. Y. (S) 
Hardt, Paul — Chicago, Ill. (S) 
Heideman, Donald — Osseo, Minn. 
Heidorn, Paul — Harbine, Nebr. 

Kiel, Roland — Sadorus, Ill. * (S) 
Koring, Robert — Red Wing, Minn. 
Krestik, William — Houston, Tex. 
Kuring, Roland — Bristol, Conn. 
Mueller, Richard — San Antonio, Tex. 
Ostwald, Alan — Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Pogalz, Eugene — Rochester, Mich. 
Prokopy, Paul — Staten Island, N. Y. * (S) 
Rick, Glenn — Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Roth, Edward — Frankenmuth, Mich. 
Teinert, Herman — Copperas Cove, Tex. 


Women 


Bluemlein, Ilse (Mrs. R. Schmidt ) — 
Chicago, Il. 
Chorba, Dorothy — North Tonawanda, 
ING YG 
Eckert, Carol (Mrs. R. Zimmer) — 
Lynwood, Calif. 
Gerzevske, Ruth — Hutchinson, Kans. 
Grass, Erika — Chicago, II. 
Grunst, Carol (Mrs. J. McEndree ) — 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Kelter, LaVerne — Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Kiesling, Dolores — Santa Ana, Calif. 
Kirkpatrick, Elaine — River Forest, Ill. 
Kling, Frida — Long Beach, Calif. 
Lange, Marjorie — Milwaukee, Wis. (S) 
Mamrow, Norma — New Haven, Mich. 
Meilahn, Caroline — Alexandria, 
Vas> ((S)) 
Moellering, Lois Ann — Indianapolis, Ind. 
Moll, Mary Ellen — Detroit, Mich. 
Neumann, Jean — Alhambra, Calif. 
Nickel, Dorothy (Mrs. R. Schultz) — 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Plunk, Shirley (Mrs. M. Marty) — 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Riegger, Doris (Mrs. R. Ott) — 
Evansville, Ind. 
Schroeder, Carole — Grafton, Wis. 
Stanton, Beatrice — Memphis, Tenn. 
Stoffregen, Coral — Melrose Park, Il. 
Studtmann, Janet (Mrs. C. Stedman) — 
Overland, Mo. 
Volz, Betty — Sebewaing, Mich. 
Woldt, Mrs. Joyce — * (Md) 
Young, Miriam — Mattoon, Il. 
Zehnder, Marie — Emma, Mo. * (S) 
Zuberbier, Ramona (Mrs. R. Scheimann) — 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SEWARD 
BACHELOR’s DEGREE 
Men 


Aufdemberge, Orval — Van Nuys, Calif. 
Bachmann, Norman — University City, Mo. 
Beck, Arthur — Affton, Mo. 

Behrens, Floyd — North Miami, Fla. 


* __ Teachers-in-service 
(S) — Graduates of the summer session 
(Md) — Midyear graduates 
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Cattau, Rollin — Akron, Ohio 

Dittmer, Omar — Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fichtner, Allen — Kearney, Nebr. 

Firnhaber, Hubert — Sherwood, Oreg. 

Hartmann, Dale — Kansas City, Mo. 

Hartmann, Robert — Alva, Okla. 

Holste, Robert — Stuttgart, Ark. 

Hotz, Leroy — Perry, Okla. 

Jacobs, Orville — Saginaw, Mich. 

Jorcke, Frank — Decatur, Ill. 

Kluge, Bernard — San Fernando, Calif. 

Krutz, Charles — St. Louis, Mo. 

Kurth, Lyle — Faribault, Minn. 

Labrenz, E. Theo. — Detroit, Mich. 

Liermann, Vern — San Francisco, Calif. 

Nielsen, George — Houston, Tex. 

Oetting, Eugene — Houston, Tex. 

Otterstatter, Walter — Assigned by 
Wisconsin Synod 

Roth, Philip — Lincoln, Nebr. 

Schmeling, Albert — Wyandotte, Mich. 

Schulz, LeRoy — Reese, Mich. 

Thate, David — Wausau, Wis. 

Timmerman, Willard — Denver, Colo. 

Visser, Wesley — Oxnard, Calif. 

Volker, Maurice — Howard Lake, Minn. 

Walther, Paul — Ludington, Mich. 

Walther, Richard — San Francisco, Calif. 


Wiechmann, Glenn — West Bloomfield, Wis. 


Women 


Berry, Bernadine — St. Louis, Mo. 
Hutchison, Crystal — Lemay, Mo. 

Kruger, Joyce — Santa Monica, Calif. 
Lawrence, Melba — St. Louis, Mo. 
Schmidt, Dorothy — Edmonton, Alta., Can. 


LUTHERAN TEACHER’s DIPLOMA ONLY 
Men 


Brakenhoff, Loren — Plymouth, Nebr. 
Erber, Glenn — Tobias, Nebr. 

Hohle, Leroy — Galveston, Tex. 

Julif, Arnold — Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Kraft, Glenn — Bay City, Mich. 
Schroeder, Leland — Rising City, Nebr. 
Wendling, Gordon — Madison, Nebr. 
Zwick Richard — Plainview, Nebr. 


Women 


Behrens, Wilma — Topeka, Kans. 
Brockshus, Celena — Waterloo, Iowa 
Busch, Jeanette — Long Beach, Calif. 
Erdman, Marilyn — Kansas City, Mo. 
Glantz, D. Helen — Twin Falls, Idaho 
Landmann, Florence — Fresno, Calif. 
Landmann, Velma — Amarillo, Tex. 
Schnackenberg, Ruth — San Lorenzo, Calif. 
Steyer, Eunice — San Francisco, Calif. 
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LUTHERAN ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


School opening occurred at 3:00 P. M. on 
Sunday, September 5. The Rev. Henry A. 
Traugott of La Grange, Tex., addressed the 
assembly on the basis of Ps. 119:169-175. 
He described a student as saying: “I have 
chosen Thy precepts. I find in them salva- 
tion. From them I gain understanding. 
I want to proclaim them to Thy praise. 
I am also sure of the Lord’s help for the 
coming year.” 

The new students represent 21 Freshmen, 
9 Sophomores, 6 Juniors, 7 Seniors in the 
high school and one college Freshman, 
totaling 44. One colored student, a son of 
the Rev. H. Sorrell of Houston, entered the 
Freshman high school class. Breaking up 
the above figures, the school has 55 min- 
isterial, 32 teacher-training, and ten general 
students in the high school department. The 
college numbers 32 ministerial, 44 teacher- 
training, and 13 general students. 

Ground was broken for the girls’ dor- 
mitory on the morning of September 15. 
President Geo. Beto read the rites, assisted 
by the members of the faculty, the president 
of the student body, and the Rev. Albert F. 
Jesse, advisory member of the Board of 
Control. The Choristers rendered two se- 
lections. 


St. Paut’s CoLLeGE, Concorp1a, Mo. 


New Staff Members. — Mrs. Warren Ru- 
bel has been engaged as college nurse for 
the current school year. Mrs. Wilbert Rosin 
has been added to the instructional staff to 
assist in the areas of social studies and 
German. 


Enrollment of Girls. — Eleven girls are 
enrolled in the newly introduced teacher- 
training program for women. Official ap- 
proval for the introduction of the program 
was given on June 4 of this year. 


Institute for Pastors and Teachers. — Pas- 
tors of the Concordia Circuit sponsored an 
institute for pastors and teachers of West 
Missouri at St. Paul’s College, October 22 
to 24. Lecturers included Dr. J. W. Behn- 
ken, Dr. C. T. Brandhorst, Mr. Paul Rosel, 
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Dr. Erdmann Frenk, Dr. Adolph Haentz- 
schel, Mr. Henry Buck, Dr. Arthur C. Repp, 
and Rev. Herman Koppelmann. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CAN. 


Concordia College opened its thirty-fourth 
school year with a vesper service in the new 
gymnasium-auditorium on the Fourteenth 
Sunday after Trinity. The Rev. Martin J. 
Bruer, pastor of Grace Lutheran Church, 
Edmonton, and chairman of the Board of 
Control of Concordia College, was the 
speaker. His appropriate message was based 
on 2 Kings 2:1-15, the account of Elijah’s 
mantle falling upon Elisha. 

Dr. Albert H. Schwermann, the first pres- 
ident of Concordia College, read the rite of 
installation for his successor, the Rev. Wal- 
ter M. Wangerin. President Wangerin in- 
ducted the Rev. Clyde W. Kaminska and 
Miss Dorothy M. Schmidt as new instructors 
on the faculty. Pastor Kaminska is a 1954 
graduate of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
and Miss Schmidt is a 1954 graduate of 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward. 

The Rev. Wangerin is a graduate of 
Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. He holds 
a Bachelor of Arts degree from Concordia 
Seminary and a Master of Science in Ed- 
ucation from the University of North Dakota. 
He is continuing graduate work at the 
University of Alberta. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa, honorary professional fra- 
ternity in education, and a former member 
of the executive board of Lutheran Educa- 
tion Association. He edited the 1950 year- 
book, Public Relations for Lutheran Educa- 
tion. President Wangerin was pastor of the 
Lutheran mission in Vanport City, Oreg., 
from 1948 to 1945, during which time he 
served as instructor in music at Concordia 
College, Portland. He was pastor of Mount 
Olive Church, Shelton, Wash., from 1945 
to 1946. From 1946 to 1952, he served the 
church as Assistant Executive Secretary of 
the International Walther League. He came 
to Edmonton from his work as pastor of 
Immanuel Church, Grand Forks, which posi- 
tion he assumed in 1952. Mrs. Wangerin 
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is the former Miss Virginia Storck of St. 
Louis. The Wangerin family includes five 
sons and two daughters. 


ConcorRDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, IND. 


Enrollment. — Concordia began a new 
school year on Sunday, September 12, with 
opening exercises conducted by President 
Herbert G. Bredemeier. This year marks the 
first time that the school is operating ex- 
clusively on a Junior college program, It 
holds the distinction of being Synod’s only 
educational institution with a Junior college 
department only, having dropped its synod- 
ical high school department during the past 
four years. 

Several days prior to the opening exercises 
the members of the freshman class arrived 
on campus for orientation week designed to 
acquaint the new student with life at the 
school. When not writing placement and 
achievement tests or attending orientation 
lectures, the new students participated in a 
well-planned recreation and social program 
which provided ample opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with fellow students and 
future instructors. 

183 college students are presently enrolled 
at Concordia: 84 Sophomores and 99 Fresh- 
men. Of this total, 49 students are regis- 
tered in the teacher-training department, 
while 134 are preparing for the ministry; 
72 of the ministerial students are college 
Freshmen. 

It is interesting to note that approximately 
120 students, or about two thirds of the en- 
tire student body, come from the Central 
and Michigan Districts. 19 are from Illinois, 
16 from the St. Louis area, and 11 are from 
the Eastern District. 


Radio Program. — The Chapel of the Air, 
a devotional program originating on the 
campus of Concordia College each Saturday 
morning at 8:30 o'clock, will open its eight- 
eenth season of broadcasts Saturday, Octo- 
ber 2, over Radio Station WGL, Fort Wayne 
(1250 kc). President Herbert G. Bredemeier 
will deliver the first series of addresses. He 
has been a regular speaker for the weekly 
half-hour program since 1945. Prof, Walter 
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Sohn, dean of students at Concordia College, 
will again serve as announcer. Music for the 
devotional hour will be furnished by the 
Chapel of the Air Choir, a 20-voice chorus 
composed of students of ihe college. They 
are under the direction of Mr. Herbert 
Nuechterlein, head of the college music de- 
partment. 


Changes in the Staff. — Mr. Otto Spurgat, 
former head librarian of Concordia College, 
Fort Wayne, is now head librarian of Con- 
cordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Mrs. Herbert Bredemeier is assuming some 
of the duties left by Mr. Spurgat. 

Rev. Walter Schoedel, professor of religion 
and psychology at Concordia since 1950, has 
recently accepted a call into the ministry. 
He was installed as pastor of Emmanuel Lu- 
theran Church, Fort Wayne, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 12. He will continue to teach one 
psychology course at the college. 


ST. JonN’s CoLiece, WINFIELD, Kans. 


Enrollment. — The 62d school year was 
begun with a divine service in the college 
chapel on September 7. President C. S. Mun- 
dinger preached the sermon. Enrollment 
figures are as follows: Junior College, 303; 
Academy, 117; total, 420; new students in 
the Junior College, 132; in the Academy, 42; 
total, 174; ministerial students, 145. The 
teacher training enrollment is 145. 


New Staff Members. — New staff mem- 
bers are the Rev. Wallace D. Behrhorst, in- 
structor in Religion and Latin; Mr. David 
Dautenhahn, instructor in Physical Sciences 
(supply for the Rev. Erich Hopka, who is 
on leave of absence at the University of 
Colorado with a graduate teaching fellow- 
ship); Miss Joan Selma Hult, instructor in 
Physical Education; Mr. Eugene Rall, librar- 
ian; Miss Florence Stelzer, instructor in Sci- 
ences; the Rev. Leland Teuscher, instructor 
in Latin; Mr. Ralph Bohlmann, graduate as- 
sistant in Religion and Greek and dormitory 
counselor; Mr. Merle Deines, graduate as- 
sistant in Religion and German and dormi- 
tory counselor. 

Summer Activities of Staff Members. — 
The following continued their studies at uni- 
versities during the past summer: The Rev. 
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W. D. Behrhorst (Oklahoma); Mr. M. Deines 
(Washington University); Miss Betty Mae 
Forde (Northwestern); Prof. Obert Kruger 
and the Rev. Elmer Luessenhop (Colorado); 
Mr. Brac, Sieving (Chicago); Miss Alma 
Nommensen (Columbia); the Rev, Wilbert 
Stelzer (Kansas). Mr, Sieving was a mem- 
ber of the summer school faculty of Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
The Rev. Everette Meier spent the summer 
in Europe, visiting Germany, England, Italy, 
Austria, France, Switzerland, Holland, and 
Belgium. 
ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


Enrollment. — A recent report prepared 
by Prof. Paul F. Koehneke, Registrar, an- 
nounced that the total enollment of 318 
students is divided as follows: preminis- 
terials, 301; teacher-training students, 11; 
others, 6. Among the 88 new students the 
division is as follows: pretheological, 83; 
teacher-training, 2; others, 3. The high 
school department has 77 new students; 68 
of these are in the Freshman class, 

Graduates. —In a report on the 37 June 
graduates who entered Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, in September, Professor Koehneke 
called attention to the amount of synodical 
training received by various members of the 
class. He announced the following per- 
centages: six-year students, 20 (54%); five- 
year students, 3 (8%); four-year students, 
5 (13%); three-year students, 7 (19%); one- 
or two-year students, 2 (3%). 

Student Counseling.— At a recent meeting 
of the Concordia College Men’s Club, Presi- 
dent Stuenkel stated: “This year a much 
more closely integrated system of student 
counseling has been introduced. Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Ackmann, Director of Athletics at 
Concordia for more than twenty-six years, is 
serving as dean of students. Three St. Louis 
Seminary students, Thomas Armour, Paul 
Hoenk, and Edwin Lawrence, are working 
with him as counselors, one in each dormi- 
tory.” 

Support of Indigent Students. — Com- 
menting on the gratifying increase in the 
support of indigent students, President 
Stuenkel told the men’s club: “Many touch- 
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ing stories are connected with our enrollment 
this year. One Freshman high school stu- 
dent, who from infancy had planned to be- 
come a pastor, almost saw his plans thwarted 
when his mother died in March, 1954. In 
August, 1954, his father died. There were 
three other and still younger children in the 
family. Christian relatives and friends, how- 
ever, made it possible for this student to en- 
roll after all. Such an instance also shows 
the great importance of the District Student 
Aid Fund. 

“Another heart-warming case is that of 
a student whose parents belong to no church 
and will not contribute to the boy’s support 
at Concordia College. The student vicar in 
the congregation where this boy attended 
Sunday school persuaded the District Stu- 
dent Aid Committee to allow a liberal 
amount for the student’s support, and a 
Christian layman in the congregation wrote 
a check for $250 and offered to give still 
more if needed. 

“Most remarkable of all was the response 
to an announcement made in the opening 
service on September 5. I had stated that 
several students could not return because of 
financial difficulties. On Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 7, a devout Christian visited me and ex- 
pressed the desire to pay all the expenses 
of such a student as a memorial to the late 
President Leroy C. Rincker, D. D. We chose 
a Chicago boy who had established an ex- 
cellent academic record last year. Joyfully 
and gratefully this student accepted this 
support and returned to Concordia College 
on September 11. May God bless all these 
kind friends and benefactors of our stu- 
dents,” 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


New Girls’ Dormitory.— As a part of 
‘the plan to increase the supply of women 
teachers for Lutheran schools a new girls’ 
dormitory was dedicated on September 12. 
Named Brohm Hall, in honor of Theodore 
Brohm, the school’s first president from 1909 
to 1950, the modern functional structure, 
besides housing 34 coeds and Concordia’s 
housemother, Mrs. Sylvia Theiss, also has 
a chapel and a comfortable lounge. 
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Staff Members Installed. — Prof. Hugo 
Gehrke and Prof. Walter Rubke were in- 
stalled as permanent members of Con- 
cordia’s staff on October 17 in a service 
at Oakland’s Redeemer Church. Professor 
Gehrke, well known as one of Synod’s finest 
organists, will head the department of music. 
Professor Rubke will be in charge of the 
school’s education department and serve as 
dean of students, 

New Music Building. — Professor Gehrke 
and Miss Harriet Mueller are rejoicing these 
days over the improved facilities for music 
instruction and practice. When Pres. Oscar 
Walle and his family moved from the presi- 
dent’s residence on the campus to the for- 
mer girls’ dormitory made vacant now by the 
use of new Brohm Hall, the residence was 
completely renovated and soundproofed. It 
provides seven piano practice rooms, an or- 
gan practice room, a combined classroom- 
teaching studio, an orchestra rehearsal and 
storage room, and a spacious office. 

Voyager Returns. — Prof. E. F. Scaer has 
resumed his teaching after a six-month leave 
of absence to pursue special studies abroad. 
The majority of this time he spent in Eng- 
land studying the backgrounds of English 
literature. According to Professor Scaer the 
highlight of his trip was the week at Strat- 
ford and in the Shakespeare country, with 
attendance at all Shakespeare performances 
in the Shakespeare Memorial Theater. He 
brought back over 375 colored slides cover- 
ing his research efforts and six scrapbooks 
of valuable materials for classroom use. He 
will be kept very busy by requests for lec- 
tures on his literary pilgrimage. 

In-service Studies. — The faculty has been 
busy on thorough in-service studies of its 
curriculum. So far extensive work has been 
done on the curricula in the areas of Re- 
ligion, English, and the Social Studies. Work 
is now in progress in the area of Education. 

Three New Instructors. — There are three 
new instructors at Concordia this year. 
Edmund Strelow, a graduate of Valparaiso 
with an M.S. in Education from the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, is the new coach and in- 
structor in Physical Education and Health 
and Hygiene. He was formerly instructor at 
Portage High School in Indiana for four . 
years. 
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John Lemkul of Jackson Heights, N. Y., is 
instructing in German, Religion, and History. 
He received his B. D. from the postgraduate 
school of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, in 
1954, 

Paul Heyne, a resident of St. Louis and 
a vicar from the seminary there, is instructor 
in Latin and Economics and housemaster of 


the boys’ dormitory. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Opening of School Year. — This present 
year at Concordia, Portland, is a unique one. 
This year the school of the great Northwest 
celebrates its 50th year in the work of pre- 
paring Christian teachers, ministers, and lay- 
men. It is highly significant that this year 
also marked the introduction of co-education. 
Fifteen girls are now enrolled in this year’s 
Freshman class. 

On September 8 President Thomas Coates 
opened the year with an inspiring chapel 
address entitled “Striving to Excel.” 

New Staff Members. — Three new faculty 
members have been added to the present 
staff. These are Miss Lola Handorf, dean 
of women, health instructor, and school 
nurse; Mr. Paul John Thielo, assistant in- 
structor in World History, American History, 
Plane Geometry, and Typing; and Professor 
George Weller, Greek instructor and chorus 
director, 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
St. Paut, MINN. 


Enrollment. — For the first time in history 
the college department of Concordia is 
greater than the high school division. This 
year the college students number 234, while 
there are 188 high school boys in attendance, 
Another change is noted in the college de- 
partment — approximately one half of the 
students are young ladies pursuing the 
teacher-training course. 

Extension of Physical Education Program. 
— Through the splendid co-operation of the 
St. Paul Midway Y.M.C.A., Concordia is 
able to offer swimming as a phase of the 
physical education program. It is hoped that 
eventually all graduates will be able swim- 
mers. 
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Campus Meetings. — On Sunday evening,, 
October 31, the Synodical Conference Lu- 
therans of the St. Paul area held a joint Ref- 
ormation Day service in the college’s Lu- 
theran Memorial Center. Dr. Erdmann W. 
Frenk of Joliet, Ill., delivered the Reforma- 
tion Festival sermon, 

Concordia College was again host to the 
Minnesota Junior College Association’s bi- 
ennial meeting on Friday, October 22. Rep- 
resentatives of eleven junior colleges, public 
and private, discussed such important 
phases of higher education as general edu- 
cation, community relations, and instruc- 
tional methods. 

BOARD 
FOR PARISH EDUCATION 
NEWS 


“The Bible Reading Practices of Our 
Church.” — This is the title of a study made 
by the Rev. Edwin J. W. Fritze of Saint 
Matthew’s Congregation, St. Louis, for the 
Board for Parish Education. It is to be is- 
sued by the Lutheran Education Association 
as one of its yearbooks. The yearbook will 
report Bible-reading practices as evidenced 
from a sampling of 1,712 members of synod- 
ical congregations. The book discusses Bible 
reading patterns, deterrents to Bible reading, 
influences to regular reading, systems of 
reading, benefits derived from reading the 
Bible, and it presents conclusions and how 
to advance the cause of Bible reading in 
Synod. 

New Schedule of Vacation Bible School 
Lessons. — Repeated requests have been 
made to provide vacation Bible school les- 
sons for a two-week school. Some congre- 
gations have held to the three-week pattern. 
By far the majority of the schools have been 
conducted for only two weeks. Following a 
survey of District leaders in education, the 
Board for Parish Education has decided that 
beginning in 1956 there will be ten lessons 
of vacation Bible school materials forming 
a well-rounded unit. There will also be a 
separate set of five lessons, which would 
make it possible for those who desire to 
conduct a three-week school to order spe- 
cific materials for the extra five-day program. 


Time of Lutheran Education Week. — The 
Board for Parish Education has resolved to 
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schedule Lutheran Education Week for 1955 
for the last week in September instead of 
the third week in September. This will make 
Lutheran Education Week coincide with 
“National Christian Education Week.” As 
heretofore, each congregation can, of course, 
choose any week it wants for the special pro- 
motional effort in support of its educational 
program. 

Promotional Filmstrip on Schools. — At its 
meeting on September 20 the Board for Par- 
ish Education heard a report on the final 
manuscript that is being developed for a 
promotional filmstrip on .the schools. The 
manuscript written by Mr. Wm. A. Kramer 
should be helpful to congregations contem- 
plating the erection of a school. 

Copies will be available in several months. 
A specific time will be announced as soon 
as possible. 

Dr. Stellhorn at the Following District 
Conventions: Southern California, California- 
Nevada, and Montana.— Dr. A. C. Stell- 
horn presented a paper on “The Christian 
School a Necessity” at the California-Nevada 
District Convention on June 23. The same 
paper, in shorter form, was presented at the 
Southern California District Convention on 
June 30. On October 4—8 he presented the 
essay at the Montana District Convention 
in Libby, Mont., and then discussed the 
matter of opening schools in a number of 
congregations in this District. 

Mr. Wm. A. Kramer at the Writers Work- 
shop. — Mr. Wm. A. Kramer discussed the 
matter of curricular writing in the writers 


[November 


workshop held at Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest, from June 21 to July 2. 
The workshop had a total enrollment of 
thirty, including pastors, teachers, and a few 


lay people. 
Rev. Walter Riess Attended the Walther 
League Convention. — The Rev. Walter 


Riess, Editor of Bible Class Materials for 
High School Youth, attended the Walther 
League Convention, July 4—8 at Long 
Beach, Calif. He gave a detailed report to 
the Board for Parish Education on the con- 
vention. The convention provided many in- 
sights for him in his work of supplying 
materials for our high school youth. 

Rev. Oscar Feucht Participated in the 
Workshop of Teaching Religion in Our Col- 
leges. — At this workshop, held at Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, July 19—23, Pastor 
Feucht presented a paper on “Conducting 
Bible Study in Teaching.” He also worked 
with a planning committee and several sub- 
committees, 


TRAINING SCHOOL — 
TRIVANDRUM, INDIA 


It is probably of interest to Lutherans 
in America to know that the Education 
Department and the Public Service Commis- 
sion of the United State of Travancore and 
Cochin selects the students for teacher train- 
ing. Usually not all selected will appear. 
After the date for admissions closes, the 
headmaster is permitted to admit private 
candidates, up to full strength of the class, 


Students and faculty of our teacher training school in Trivandrum, India 


1954] 


which is fifty. During the year under review 
we had a total of 36 in the class. The staff 
consisted of Dr. Sukumaran and P. D. Mar- 
tin, full time, and Chitrabhanu, C. Soman, 
and P. C. Thomas, part time. Of the 36 
students, 18 were Lutherans. The others 
were Christians of other denominations and 
Hindus. Regular religion classes were held 
throughout the year for the Lutherans, and 
these were taught by L. E. Meinzen and 
G. L. Stelter. The Hundred Bible Stories 
and selected parts of the Catechism were 
taught along with teaching methods and 
procedures. The results of the government 
examinations were as follows: Of the 36 who 
wrote the examination, 23 passed, a percent- 
age of 64; of the 18 Lutherans, 14 passed, 
a percentage of 78. All the nine Mission 
stipendees passed. The four instructors 
mostly concerned with the students, Su- 
kumaran, P.D. Martin, and the two mis- 
sionary teachers, submitted reports on all the 
Lutheran students. Attendance at religious 
classes was good as was the interest and 
co-operation of the class. Mrs. Stelter occa- 
sionally instructed the class in First Aid and 
Singing. We are thankful to the Lord for a 
peaceful and, we believe, profitable year. 


C. R. STELTER 


ILLINOIS 
TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE 
1954—55 

The following books were selected for 
Illinois teachers: 

1. Supervision as Human Relations. John A. 
Bartky. D. C. Heath & Co. $3.50. 

A practical approach to the problems of 
supervision, 

2. Working Together for Better Schools. 
J. Wilbur Menge and Roland G. 
Faunce. American Book Company. 
$1.80. 

Designed to improve the program of in- 
struction in schools, to improve community 
understanding of schools, and to secure in- 
creased support for the education program. 
3. Psychology of Personal and Social Ad- 

justment. Henry Clay Lindgren. Amer- 
ican Book Company. $3.85. 
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A practical account of how the normal 
individual can adjust himself successfully in 
both his personal and his social life. 


4. Until Victory: Horace Mann and Mary 
Peabody. Louise Hall Tharp. Little, 
Brown and Company. $3.50. 

A biography of a great educational re- 
former, 


5. The Limits of the Earth. Fairfield Osborn. 
Little, Brown and Company. $2.50, 
A treatise on the problem of providing 
food for the world. 


6. God’s Country and Mine. Jacques Bar- 
zun. Little, Brown and Company. $3.50. 


A penetrating analysis of American life. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Larger Families. —In 1953 as compared 
to 1940 there were 90 per cent more second 
children per family, 85 per cent more third 
children, 60 per cent more fourth children, 
and 15 per cent more fifth children. 

False Notions.— At a convocation of 
Christian colleges, Irwin Miller, an indus- 
trialist, said that three false notions are held 
by most graduates of today’s colleges. The 
first is that the secret of happiness, safety, 
and security is money. The second is that 
the only thing that counts is results. The 
third is that they must be practical, com- 
promise, and not be too noble. 

Foreign Language. — When the parents 
of the elementary school children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were asked whether they 
favored the study of foreign languages 
(French, German, Spanish) at that level, 
only 110 of 22,663 voted No. It is the 
opinion of many educators that foreign lan- 
guages should be taught when the children 
are young, adaptable, unafraid, and eager. 

Household Pets.— Dogs are owned by 
41 per cent of all families and cats by 29 per 
cent. The average dog-owning family has 
1.34 dogs; and the average cat-owning 
family, 2.21 cats. 

Citizens Control Education System. — 
Dr. Samuel L. Brownell, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, maintains that the 
control of public education rests in the 
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hands of the people. In his commencement 
address at the University of Denver on 
August 20, 1954, the Commissioner said the 
following: “The schools of America are con- 
trolled largely by the decisions of boards of 
education in some 70,000 school districts, 
governed by the school laws of forty-eight 
state legislatures, and of the trustees of 
many non-public schools and colleges of the 
land. The future of education depends to 
a large measure on the answers to practical 
questions on the nature of schools and teach- 
ing. Where we stand today, where we go 
tomorrow, this lies in the hands of many 
people, not just a few persons in Washing- 
ton. May it ever be so.” 


To Control Minds. — The American 
Council of Learned Societies reports that 
Soviet Russia is producing dictionaries in 
80 languages and dialects. Many are used 
by the non-Soviet world. 


Spanked Girl Calls Police to Arrest 
Mother. — According to the Associated 
Press, reporting in the Denver Post on 
August 20, 1954, an eleven-year old girl 
in Battle Creek, Mich., summoned the police 
to come and arrest her mother. She com- 
plained she had been spanked. The police 
said the girl went into a temper tantrum 
when she was told they could do nothing 
about it. So the police left, recommending 
that the girl get another spanking. 


Not Hazardous. — Eleven deaths resulted 
from competitive athletics in the two years 
1951 and 1952. Baseball and softball ac- 
counted for four of the deaths; golf, three; 
basketball, two; football and track, one each. 


Cheap at That.— As a nation we spend 
$3.50 a year for textbooks for each elemen- 
tary and secondary school child. 


Current Enrollments. — The estimated 
enrollment of all elementary schools is 
27,738,000. Of these, 3,506,200 are in pri- 
vate and parochial schools. The secondary 
school enrollment is 7,422,000, and 744,800 
are in private and _ parochial schools. 
2,533,000 are in colleges and universities. 
“Other” schools account for 218,500. The 
total — 87,906,500. Last year it was 
386,114,900. 
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Newspapers for Children. — London’s two 
biggest newspapers are now publishing 
junior weekly editions for children. This is 
being done in part to provide something 
which may replace or counteract “trashy 
comics.” 


Shoot and Salute. — The Army has given 
up its appeal to young men on the basis 
of “you can learn a trade in the Army” and 
“the Army is a laboratory for citizenship.” 
They are now told that they will be taught 
to “shoot and salute.” 


Congratulations. — Another high school 
has been started in the Chicago area. It is 
the Walther Lutheran High School, and it 
is located in Melrose Park, Ill. Mr. Fred 
Meyer is the principal. Freshmen and 
Sophomores are currently enrolled. 

Room for Improvement. — One of every 
three men tested for military duty under 
selective service is disqualified. The dis- 
qualification is primarily for medical reasons, 
but 13% fail also for educational and mental 
reasons. 

Seems Profitable. — The average net an- 
nual income of a lawyer in the United 
States is $7,500. There are 200,000 lawyers 
in our country, 2.5% of whom are women. 

There Is Improvement.— The mortality 
rate among children 5 to 14 years of age 
dropped from 158.0 to 57.3 per 100,000 
between 1933 and 1958. At present there 
are about 15,000 deaths a year in the United 
States at this age level. The prime cause 
of deaths is accidents, the rate being 81.5 
per 100,000 for boys and 13.5 for girls. 
Malignant neoplasms now outrank every 
other disease as a cause of death in this 
period of life. Pneumonia, influenza, and 
acute poliomyelitis rank first among the in- 
fectious diseases as causes of death in this 
age group. This information was supplied 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Good and Bad. — Youth delinquency is 
dropping in Great Britain. In the United 
States it is rising. 

Encouraging. — Nearly 95,000,000 Amer- 
icans — six out of every ten persons — are 
members of a church. Thirty million people 
have joined churches since 1940. 


